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he “makes” your 
deadlines 

when the President 
makes news! 


If you’ve ever been assigned to cover the Presi- 
dent of the United States on his travels around 
the country, you’ll know this man well. 


His name is Carroll S. Linkins . . . usually called 
‘*Link.” He’s the ““White House Press Man’’ for 
Western Union, and it’s been his special job for 
twenty-six years to see that the stories you write 
get ‘‘on the wire’”’ promptly. 


Whether it’s a political convention, a flying trip 
or a whistle-stop tour, you’ll find ‘‘Link”’ and his 
men on the job, getting the news out fast. 


“Link” is dedicated to the task of maintaining 
the finest telegraph service in the world, as are 
all 35,000 Western Union employees . . . striving 
to meet the needs of the press and the public 
all the time! 


WESTERN UNION 
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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


Eating for “fun” alone is not 


a very healthy policy 


Food Choices Should Provide Balanced Diet 


In an age when considerable emphasis 1S being placed on 
trying to make life one great long stretch of “fun”—whatever 
this term describes, few people seem to be willing to calculate 
ind meditate upon the costs of putting “fun” first before many 
other rather necessary considerations 

The basic purpose in consuming food regardless of all the 
furbishing we have added to this function, is to provide for 
the organism the necessary food nutrients needed for growth 
ind for efficient operation of the body. This is true whether 
upplied to plants or at any level in the animal kingdom. 

Although there are still many unanswered questions about 
how the human being uses various foods in his diet, scientists 
have made tremendous progress in determining what nutrients 
we need, and in what amounts, to assure as good health as 
While we cannot overlook that 
other factors than food intake certainly influence the state of a 
person's health, it is generally acknowledged that poor eating 
habits can very quickly deprive one of good health 


proper nutrition can assure 


Livestock Get Better Food Planning Than Many Men 


Man has been reluctant, to this point in time at least, to apply 
to himself the same careful attention which livestock farmers 
give to the care and feeding of their animals. The dairy farmer, 
for example, has learned that there are three major factors which 
combine to give him an efficient dairy herd. He must breed 
iunimals that have the genetic features essential for high milk 
production, and then he must feed these animals quite scien- 
tifically to get maximum performance for each pound of feed 
The third element is the farmer’s own management ability 

The study that has gone into the nutrition of farm animals 
has been tremendous, and this work accounts for the growing 
efficiency of our nation’s farmers who know a great deal about 
how to feed their animals the right combinations and amounts 
of nutrients for maximum milk or meat or egg production. To 
unyone who has observed the results of different types of live- 
stock feeding programs, there is one question which constantly 
irises. If feed makes so much difference to the health and effi- 
ciency of these farm animals, why don’t we human beings adopt 
1 somewhat more scientific attitude toward what we stuff into 
our own gullets? 

That we should be concerned about what we eat, and how 
much, becomes more apparent all the time. Obesity is a major 
health problem in this country, affecting an estimated 35 million 
or more of our people. Most obesity is the result of consuming 
far more calories than the body needs. Some people eat exces- 
sively because of psychological problems, but others eat too 
much just because we have put so much emphasis on turning 
eating into part of our “fun.” 


Eating Sensibly Doesn't End Enjoyment of Food 


Because food consumption is such a basic need, many rituals 
have been built up around food and how and when it is eaten 
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Further study by the nutrition sciences and others may pretty 
well establish, for example, that our three-meals-per-day pattern 
is not an especially good one, particularly when we eat the big- 
gest meal at the end of the day instead of earlier. 

One area which certainly deserves some thought is whether 
the enjoyment that people seem to want with food must come 
from the quantity of food available rather than from the quality 
and the company in which the food is eaten. Too often, it would 
seem, the “fun” or enjoyment is expected to come out of the 
food rather than from the conditions under which the food is 
eaten. When the emphasis is placed too much on the food, then 
we are likely to wind up eating more than we need or not eating 
the variety of foods which would provide the nutrients we need. 

It certainly would be worth considering the idea of encourag- 
ing people to seek some of their enjoyment by satisfying them- 
selves that they have been able to eat intelligently—selecting 
the right kinds and amounts of food. 


We Starve in the Midst of Great Abundance 


It’s no secret that many fat people are starved for essential 
food nutrients since they may be eating huge quantities of food 
but may not be consuming the variety of foods required for 
proper nutrition. As a matter of fact, such conditions may be 
much more prevalent than most of us assume. Studies of family 
eating habits, made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
indicate that there may be a surprisingly large number of fam- 
ilies in this country which do not consume the right variety of 
foods. And these families are not limited to those in the lower 
socio-economic levels, for nutrition ignorance is widespread 
throughout the land. 

How America eats is certainly a subject of primary importance 
to most of us. But it is obvious that the subject must be dis- 
cussed in some more reasonable terms than mere quantities of 
food or the mere “fun” of eating. Since the general health level 
does depend very heavily on proper selection of food, from in- 
fancy through old age, it would seem that a great deal more 
effort might go into presenting food for its basic purpose—to 
provide essential nutrients. 

The food industries, along with the mass media of commu- 
nications, might well give more thought to selling proper nutri- 
tion along with the enjoyment of the foods themselves. In Amer- 
ica, we have been justly proud of our ability to produce a great 
abundance and a tantalizing variety of foods at relatively low 
cost to the consumers. However, we might pause for a moment 
in patting ourselves on the back to realize that we have not 
done nearly as good a job in educating people how to use these 
foods to provide the best possible nutritional levels for our peo- 
ple. As in practically all things, there must be a sensible bal- 
ince between “fun” and responsibility. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








ENTERPRISE 


ou are told about railroad “‘progress’’ abroad, you are being told only half the story 


e countries, the Government owns and runs public transportation. Private investment is 
iraged. Government permits only limited competition, or none at all. Patrons get 
yr no choice of services and rates. Requests or complaints must thread a maze of officialdom. 
United States, privately-owned transportation companies must compete steadily 
n public favor, survive and prosper. The 


American idea has produced at reasonable 
the finest transport in all the world’s history 


example is the trucking industry, made up of tens of thousands of companies, mostly small, 
owned or partnerships. The owners direct the services. A handful of companies, mostly 
er ones, have issued public shares More will do so as « ipit il needs expand 
besides the owners, more than seven million trucking employes have a direct stake 


industry which employs more people than any other except agriculture. And many millions 
work at jobs made possible only by efficient, flexible highway transport. 
American enterprise, ingenuity, and effort invested in an industry that pays 
vidends in prosperity and progress for everyone 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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4 native of Alabama, Charles 
Gordon Brooks has served as edi 
torial cartoon 
ist for the Bir 
mingham A]- 

Ne ws 
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His cartoon 


drawn espe 


abama 


Since 


cially for THe 
QuILI ap- 
pears on the 
editorial page 
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World War II, he served overseas 
with the Army Engineers. He is 
the winner of the Sigma Delta Chi 
Award for editorial cartooning this 
year. 
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MODERN, ALL-ELECTRIC MEDALLION HOME, IN TAMPA, FLORIDA 


YOUR NATION OF LIGHT... 


40% of all the electricity in the world is used in the U.S., most of it supplied by 


One of America’s wonders to foreign visitors is the abun- 


dance of electricity we put to work in our homes, on ou 
larms, in our jobs. 


We use more 
toge ther 


light and power than the next six nations 
three times as much as the Russians—and we keep 
on using more all the time. On the average, you use twice 
as much in your home as you did just ten years ago and pay 


16% less for it per kilowatt-hour. 


OHIO. TIME EXPOSURE SHOWS STREAKS 
IN LOADING MACHINERY 


The independent electric light and power companies that 
turn out over *4 of America’s electricity have doubled their 
supply every ten years, and are building now to double it 
again in the next ten. And because they and their millions 
of owners will put up the money for the new plants and lines, 


you won't be taxed to pay for them. 


These hundreds of companies are ready and able to sup- 


ply all the low-price electricity people can conceivably need. 


ELECTRIFIED FARM, VALLEY CENTER, KANSAS 








in 


= —_—— 





HUGE STEEL PLANT AT YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








ue. 


Seguin Stes 


OIL REFINERIES AT PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 










BIG-CITY SKYSCRAPERS, NEW YORK 


AND POWER! 


hundreds of independent power companies 


There’s no need for the federal government to build more 
electric systems that all Americans would be taxed to pay for. 

You can get more facts and figures about this in a new, 
free booklet. Write for “Who Pays for Government-in-the- 
Electric Business?” to Power Companies, Room 1]14-V 


1271 Ave. of the Americas. New York 20, New York. 


America’s Independent 
Electric Light and Power Companies 


NU-PIKE FUN PARK, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








Like Newspaper Advertising 
the S&H Green Stamp 





is a Proved Promotional Tool 


It’s trite but true that advertising pays! 


So do many other promotional devices that boost sales and 
stimulate business activity. 


S&H Green Stamps are time-proved promotional tools. 
They are not a substitute for advertising. They are something 
to be advertised. Like newspaper advertising they have earned 








an established place in our competitive economy because they 
hill a need. 


They make it possible for more than 25 million American 
families to receive discounts for paying cash and thus improve 
their living standards. 

[hey help more than 75,000 merchants increase volume 
and profits. 


[hey strengthen the economy of every State thru S&H 
volume purchases of home-State manufactured products. 


S&H is not only the oldest but the largest of all trading 
stamp companies. It has achieved this eminence by making 
integrity the watchword of every phase of operations through- 
out its 64-year history. 


This message is presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
ears ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash 


S&H Green Stamps are curre ntly being saved by millions of consumers 





| 
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EDITORIALS 





Above Reproach 


HE questions Norman Isaacs raises in this issue are not 
new. They have been discussed—and cussed—ever 
Since the 


accepte d 


press discovered it had a conscience and 
its role as a re sp msible watchdog for the people 
There is a tendency, however, to be a bit smug about the 
answers—even after this year’s disclosures of what hap- 
pene d to some programs on radio and television. There was 
never anv suggestion that payola in the electronic media, 
however, extended to the news programs. 

I have never been persuaded that a modest Christmas 
gift from a friend who ilso happened to be a news source 


leads per se to favorable 


consideration in the news col- 
umns. Nor am I convinced that a newspaperman must live 
the life of a hermit to avoid the possibility of favoring an 
organization. But the crux of the issue, as Mr. Isaacs empha- 
sizes, is that the press not only must not be guilty of payola 
in any form, but must avoid all suspicion of it 


@® There is the tendency in discussing the press relations 


with news sources to exaggerate the exceptions that prove 
the fact that the overwhelming majority of newsmen and 
newspapers ¢ innot be bribed by cash OI gifts The danger 
in accepting travel junkets, lavish entertainment and other 
fringe benefits should also be apparent, although in this 
area there are still some who insist their news judgment 
is not affected 

In other areas the answers do not come as readily. How 
far should a reporter, or a newspaper go in rewarding a 
news source with favorable mention in return for an ex- 
clusive story? Where do we draw the fine line of distinc- 
tion between news and advertising in travel sections, auto- 
mobile pages and entertainment columns? To what extent 
does membership in an organization unconsciously affect 
news judgment? 

Admittedly there ar Stories 


about new cars. coming movies and tourist attractions can be 


arguments on both sides 


newsworthy. Even where there is a tie-in between news and 
idvertising, I suspect most readers recognize it and do not 
resent it. No one expects a reporter to treat a profitable 
news source with less consideration than he would give 
some one else. Membership in a chamber of commerce, or 
the Newspaper Guild, is not evidence per se that either 
organization receives pref rential treatment. Carried to an 
extreme this argument might suggest that a newsman 
should not become a contributing member of the American 
Cancer Society because he might at some future time have 
to be treated for cancer 


@ Some ne Wwspapers now insist that their theatrical critics 
purchase tickets to the play they review and that sports 
writers pay their own way into the ball park. This practice 
is becoming more prevalent and there is sound reasoning 
behind it 


writer is biased, but it does remove any suspicion of a quid 


It does not imply that in either instance the 


pro quo 

I am convinced that the great majority of newspapers 
and those who serve them are as honest and impartial as 
human frailty permits. | am equally confident that they are 
alert to the pitfalls which Mr. Isaacs underscores. But it is 
worth reminding ourselves that we need to be continually 
on guard, not only to avoid being influenced, but even 
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Drawn for THe QuiLL by Charles Gordon Brooks, 
Birmingham, 


Shuttle Bus 


ilabama, News 


more to avoid any suspicion of it. Like Caesar's wife, we 
must be above reproach if we are to fulfill our responsibility 
to our profession and to the public. 


Living Textbooks 


NE of the problems confronting newspapers today is 
O how to win and hold young readers. The problem 

is not so much whether Johnny can read, as it is to 
compete for his interest with radio, television and all the 
other distractions of the teen-ager. The problem has been 
attacked in many ways. Some newspapers have introduced 
special pages for the teen-agers. More emphasis is given 
to high school sports and other activities. 

An approach which holds considerable promise 1S the 
“Youth Reading Program” discussed in this issue by Stan- 
ford Smith. It seeks to enlist teachers at the classroom level 
by explaining how to use newspapers effectively in the 
schools. Emphasis is placed on how to read selectively, how 
to obtain background information and how to think inde- 
pendently. 


@ In today’s complex world these objectives are impor- 
tant and the newspaper supplies the textbooks of living 
history. Thus far the results have been impressive. Through 
its leadership in this program the press is rendering a pub- 
lic service by making tomorrow's citizens better informed. 
An encouraging byproduct is Johnny’s increased interest in 
his newspaper. 


CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





eadline Study Reveals 
ittle Political Slanting 


By SAMUEL S. TALBERT 


ele cthons 


> a newspaper s editorial position on 
| national reflected by its 
treatment of the news? 

As in past election years, this ques- 
tion will be revived during the months 
ahead 

Most American that 
their news sections are free of political 
Som 


editors assert 


bias critics of the press claim 
that they are able to identify a news 
che Ice from a 


papers pre sidential 


glance at the front page 


@ Recent research by the Department 
it the University of Mis 


provide 


ot Journ ilism 


SISSIDpl may new answers to 


the controversy 

The study of front pages of twelve 
that fre 
even an expert in public 
opinion 1s O ( 


daily newspapers indicates 
quently not 
onnect a newspa 
ditoria nd with its treatment 
f headling 


pers ¢ 


All of the headlines relating to the 
presidential campaign, published du 
of September, 1956 
were racted from twelve m wspa 
pers. They mixed and reproduced 
with t vrl type [The 378 head 
lines were en presented to a jury of 
experts and xperts 
isked to indicate if 
idling sugue sted that 


iper favored a pal 


Che juries 
anvthing W 
the source 
ticular bias 
indicated the 


presidential candidate It 


evident, the juries 


under study came 

Minnesota 
Christian Sci 
York Herald 
ipolis Indiana 


I lorida, 


onnecticut 


trom The Minne 
Morning Tribune The 
en Monitor the New 
Tribune the Indian 
Times; the St Pete 
limes the 
Times; the 
Milwaukee 
Atlanta 
Missouri 


ipolis 
poll 


rsburg 
Hartford, (¢ 
Portland Oregonian; the 
Wisconsin, Journal; the 
Journal the St 
Dispatch; the 


(,eorgia 


Post 


Louis 


Kansas 


10 


City, Missouri, Star; the 
issippi, Daily Journal 

Five of the newspapers supported 
ticket and seven sup- 
ported the Republican ticket 

Ihe responses of the juries indicat 
that bias in 
lated to the 


new spapers 


Tupelo, Mis 


the Democratic 


headline writing 1s unre 

stands of the 
There 
significant differences in the responses 
of « xpert and non-« xpert juries Neither 
jurv could detect bias in more than 50 
per cent of the headlines 


editorial 


studied were few 


oJ The 


social scientists with 


expert jury, composed of five 


Ph.D 


mass 


ce vrees in 
political science or communici 
tions 
right 
ot a 


h adlines 
As judged by the 


were wrong as often as they were 
editorial stand 


tront 


in connecting the 


newspaper WwW ith its 


page 


expe rts, only two 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Samuel S. Talbert, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at the Uni 
versity of working this 
editor on the Mem 
Commercial-Appeal 
a weekly 
tising which is syndicated to some 100 
book 
Advertis 


Mississippi, is 
Summer as a Copy 
phis Ie Hnnessec 
He writes column on adver 


authored a 


Local 


ind has 
Studies in 


new Spape rs 
on ( iM 
Ing 

attend 
and the 
University of where he received 
his Ph.D. He worked for thre 
on weekly newspapers in Georgia, was 
Publisher's Auxiliary, 
staff at the University 
of Mississippi twelve years ago 

He is the 


boy. Talbert is active 


ot Georgia 


Florida 


Talbert, a native 
ed the University of 
lowa 


years 


a columnist for 
and joined the 


father of six girls and on 
in the Jackson 
Mississippi, professional chapter of Sig 
ma Delta Chi 





SAMUEL S. TALBERT 

of the papers, both Republican, showed 
a statistically favor 
of their polic 1eS The 
same two papers reflected similar lean 


significant bias in 


own editorial 
ings In headline treatment when scored 
by non-experts 

Both 
judged that one of the Republican pa 
pers favored the Democratic candidat 
Total 


slight 


expert and non-expert juries 


in headline treatment 


of both 
favor of editorial polic \ 
Members of the 


isked to comment on their impressions 


averages 


juries showed bias in 


expert jury were 
after ce mpleting the evaluation Two 
stated that the 
study made them more conscious of the 


of the jury members 


complex problems of headline writing 
@ “As vou go through the headlines it 


becomes more and more obvious that 


the writers are primarily concerned 
as much as they can in a 
Under thes 


accidental bias could exist in either di 


with say ing 


limited space conditions 


rection,” one of the experts commented 
It really 
direction of 
ettect is 
entirely dependent upon the reader. A 
Civil 


different meanings in different commu 


Another respondent stated 
is impossible to judge the 
influence in many cases. The 
headline on Rights would have 
nities.” 

When individual questionnaires were 
that the re 


disagre ed as to 


compared, it was noted 
spondents frequently 
the direction of the bias. In numerous 


marked 


of the ex 


instances a headline would be 


Democratic in bias by some 
perts and Republican by the other ex 
perts 

Chis was in spite of the fact that all 
members of the expert jury support d 


Stevenson in 1956 


@ Although the study was concerned 
with the treatment of headlines rather 
than 


treatment of headlines 


Turn to page 16 


display 
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Managing Editor Discusses: 





The Journalist's Relations 
With His News Sources 


There was a young lady of Kent 

Who said that she knew what it meant 
When men asked her to dine 
Gave her cocktails and wine 


She kneu but she went 


HAT was my answer a tew vears 
ago to some taunts from fellow 
newspaper! editors who had accused 


School of \ irgin 
One colleague had even looked 


what it meant 


me of setting up the 
Ethics 
a littl 
served that I was trving 
Claus 


and ob- 
to shoot Santa 


’ 
sadly in my direction 


@ All | 


men were 


had 


be Ing bribe 


said was that ne wspaper- 
1 when they took 
gifts from news sources. So were the 
newspapers which were permitting oth- 
er companies seeking news space to 
pick up staff members’ travel hotel and 
meal bills 

Che School of Virgin Ethics 
must be 
till on the 


confused with 


is still 
in business, but it confessed 
that enrollment is thin side 
Che issue need not he 
ibout the one 
teen-cent ball-point pen 
the diy executives 
who don’t want to talk about the 

I whiskey the 


assistance or the 


jests martini or the nine- 
That's merely 
ersion of newspaper! 
CcCasc 
cash for some sideline 
expensive merchan 


cise 


@ Either the self-re- 
specting professional seeking out the 
skillfully 
he can in the 


read his 


journalist is a 


news as and as honestly as 
who 


hac k 


he's pro 


interests of thos« 


newspaper Ol he ’s a 
cheating his readers because 
tecting a 


Since 


news source 
newspapermen ought to deal 
with hard fact 
tion on such a basis 

It is a fact that in cities the 
baseball clubs still pay travel and hotel 
Many 


let us examine the situa- 
many 
col- 


expenses for sports writers 
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By NORMAN E. ISAACS 


This is the ninth in a series of articles 
on the ethics of journalism compiled by 
Sigma Delta Chis Committee on Eth- 
ics. Chairman of the committee is Wil- 
liam Small, news director of Station 
WHAS and WHAS-TV, Louisville, 
Kentucky 





follow the practice. 
One Midwest sports writer worked un- 


lege teams also 


der such an arrangement. He also drew 
personal side-money as an official scor- 
which offended 
the club owner. The owner protested 
to the The 


newspaper s astonishing. 


er. He wrote a story 
newspaper management 
action was 
he editor ordered the writer to cease 
official scoring. But the 
tinued to accept free travel and free 


paper con- 


hotel space 


® In an Eastern city 
ecutive 


a newspaper ex 


also serves as president of a 


sports league. He continually places his 


subordinates in the position of using 


material which they know to be false 


NORMAN E. ISAACS 


to attract 
more people to the box office. 

The facts have been printed about 
the expensive silver service sets given 
New York basketball writers as gifts; 
about sports writers on race track pay- 
about all manner of 
resulting 
bribery. Yet in 
moters of 


and which 1S designed only 


rolls: news dis- 


tortions from such outright 


countless cities, pro- 


all types “employ” sports 
writers as publicists and the newspa- 


pers blink it away. 


@ But why pick on sports writers 
alone? What about the travel editors? 
The amusement editors? The New York 
columnists? The women’s editors? The 
writers? That that all 
of them are the targets of the press 


fashion fact is 
agents, who operate for clients at a fee 
and on a lush budget. What are 
tens of thousands of dollars in gadgets 
or liquor or plane tickets if they can 
reap hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of free publicity as a result? 
Scores of 


a few 


American newspapermen 
were flown to Tia Juana to see a Mexi- 
can being promoted for film stardom 
fight a bull: 


flew on 


radio and television edi- 


tors an all-expenses-paid trip 
to London to American 
British 


travel editors 


“cover” an 

plunge into 
each year, 

junkets to 


expenses paid, 


company s 
TV; 
go off on 
hotels, 
newspaper offices, the trips are passed 


com- 
mercial 
“cover resort 
and in some 


around as free vacations. 


®@ Nowhere is the bribe more evident 
than in the women’s departments of 
Almost daily, the “loot” 
Cosmetics, shampoos, floor 


newspapers 
arrives: 
waxes, cake mixes, electric mixers, din- 
ner services for eight, barbecue grills. 

I have been in the habit of asking 
the senders to cease and desist. One 
Turn to page 20 


Il 





BLAIR JUSTICE 


YOUNG Associated Press staft 
man aspiring to become a sci- 
ence writer asked a number of 


scientists this question at a 


seminal 
not long ago 

What do you expect of a reporter 
who comes to you for a story?” 

The most frequent “Some 


mswer 
ability to speak our language.” 


® To talk the language of the 
is interviewing—to have an 
of the terms and con 
cepts—goes to the heart, I think, of 
the problem of the science writer 


man he 


under- 
standing of some 


Questions that are an integral part 


of this probl m include 


l How Is a Ssclence 


writer to learn 


this language these 


2. What 


scientists 


com eptsr 
should 


themselves have 


part doctors and 
in helping 
the writer? 

What responsibility do 
ind publishers | 


t How Cal 


aspirin r scleTiu 


editors 
in the problem? 
juragement of its 

riter he Ip a state or 


re gional new 


spaper attract readers and 


build circulatior ” 
Learning the language of 
] 


ma 


medi Ine 


science 1S certainly no guarantec 


to understanding. I have known ré 


porters who were able to flaunt medi 
cal terms with i dazzling fluency but 
had something less than an impressive 


understanding of them 


@ The ideal s 
bilingual in the 
write the p Rudolf Flesch 
and talk the scientific language of a 


phy sics professor or a me dical research 


nce writer would be 


that he could 


lain talk of 


ba | 
ideal” because I don’t think 


any of us who attempts science writ- 


ing is ever going to reach the point 


I say 
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Prize-Winning Writer Gives 


Advice tor 


where we talk the language of every 
field—or even most of them 


But how can the science writer learn 


scientific 


the language of even one field—or a 
smattering of the languages of several 
fields? And why is it important that he 
does? 

It’s important for the reason that a 
common language is one of the best 
tools for understanding be- 
tween individuals and for 
what the other guy 


want to know 


forging 
finding out 


knows that you 


It’s possible to interview a 
tist without 


scien 
knowing any of his lan 
I know because I've had to do 
much of the he had 


I missed as a result is a good 


vuage 
it How 
in him 


real story 


question 


® The most obvious way for a reporter 
to gain a grasp of science, of scientifix 
l back 


lanvguadce 
to school. This is exactly what the AP 
had a Ford 


man planned to do. He 
Foundation fellowship ind he was go 
ing to take 


and enroll in sclence courses 


and concepts 1s to go 


a leave to return to college 
Columbia 
School of Journal- 


ism Is now returning practicing report 


University Graduate 


ers to school with its advanced science 
writing program 
back at 


taking one 


| myself have been school 


tor tour years, course a 


college and 
concentrating on just one field I think 


is applicable to my job in writing medi- 


semester In an evening 


cal news psychology 

But how many reporters doing sci- 
ence writing can, or want to, return to 
school? 
Not too many. One rea- 
son is that science writing, particularly 
medical writing, is not a full-time duty 
for many reporters. These reporters are 


My guess: 


By BLAIR JUSTICE 


assigned to the medical or S¢ ience beat 
when there’s a doctors’ convention in 
town or a speaker with a subject such 
as missiles, or there is a story at a local 
hospital on something like open heart 
surgery or a patient with a rare disease 

Medium-size 


towns everywhere 


across the getting these 
conventions, these speakers, these sto- 
ries. And city 


porters to cover them 


country are 


desks are assigning re- 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Blair Justice, president of the Fort 
Worth chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the Texas Gridiron Club has been with 
the Fort Worth, Texas Star-Telegram 
since 1950, except for a brief stint on 
the New York Daily News 

He is a two-time winner of the 


Medical 


Award for outstanding medical report 


Texas 


Association’s Anson Jones 
ing. Justice also has won the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association of 
Texas community 
ward for the 
best 


ciation for 


service award, the 


best 
feature story 


spot story 


Asso 


news 
Texas 
Health's 


and 


award, 
Mental annual 
reporting, four othe 
awards for medical and science writing 


award for 


Justice holds degrees from the Uni 
versity of Texas and the Columbia Uni 
versity Graduate School of Journalism 
and he is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Last year he was appointed to the 
[arrant County Hospital District board 
which operates tax-sup- 
hospitals in the Fort Worth 
area. A navy veteran and former intel- 
ligence officer, Justice is married and 
has two children. 


of managers 
ported 
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Science 


orters 


It would be 


just how 


interesting to know 
much of the science writing 
on newspapers in this country is being 


Writers 


and see 


done by such reporters who 


full-time each 
other consistently at this medical meet- 


have the iob 


ing may sometimes be prone to think 
they are the sole disseminators of sci- 


ence news to the public 


@ It may be true they are the 


equipped disseminators 


best 
But this is an 
academic point if what they write nev- 
er reaches the many thousands covered 
by all the reporters who are doing sci 
ence writing on a part-time basis 

So, assuming that an undetermined 


amount of science writing is being 
done by re porters who have the job as 
what's the best 


y 
gain 


a sideline means for 


ability 


these newsmen to some 
to talk our language?” 

I think that major responsibility in 
this question falls not only on the in- 


dividual 


reporter concerned but also 


two other significant sources: (1) The 
scientists and doctors themselves 
2 Che reporter s boss or bosses 


The scientists and doctors 
Every 


and 


man of science protesses to 
champion accuracy. He 


vere ly 


criticizes sé 
inaccurate treatments of 


tific subjects in the lay 


scien 
He also 


what is im 


press 
is sensitive to emphasis 


portant and what isn’t 


@ Assume the 


meeting and is interviewed by 
tiie 


doctor goes to a medical 
a part- 
that a 


“ove r- 


science write! Assume 

that he thinks 
or puts the wrong emphasis on 
what he Or assume that the story 
is just plain inaccurate. Whose fault is 
it? Certainly the reporter has responsi- 


bility to get down right what the man 


story comes out 
plays 


said 
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A science writer gets a story from a medical speaker during a break at the 
annual meeting of the Texas Medical Association. The ideal science writer, 
according to the author of this article, would be able to write the plain talk 
of Rudolf Flesch and talk the scientific language of a physics professor or a 


medical researcher. 


said. But if the man used language to- 
tally unfamiliar to the 
likely is he to do this? 

Even if the reporter told the doctor 
that science writing was just a sideline 


reporter, how 


with him and insisted on the language 
broken into plain talk, 
there’s still the problem of concepts in- 


being down 
volved and what emphasis they de- 
serve 
make, 
concepts to 
understand, the problem of the part- 
time science 
ble. 

Who's to help him? 


deadline to 
unravel 


Coupled with a 
language to and 


writer becomes formida- 


@ Surely the individual himself should 
assume the most responsibility toward 
eliminating his deficiencies. But a gen- 
eral assignments reportet who has oth- 
er beats to cover, other jobs to do, can’t 
be expec ted to spend every tree minute 
poring over scientific texts and journals 
or contacting local doctors and univer- 
sity faculty ferret 
knowledge he 
needs to be a part-time science writer. 
think, 
should realize that they are going to be 
their 
better o1 


members trying to 


out what minimum 


Physicians and _ scientists, I 
will be 


worse, by 


interviewed and stories 


written, for these 
reporters who have science writing as 
a sideline. A number of the reporters 
have had long enough experience do- 
ing the job that even on a part-time 
basis they built up knowledge 
quite adequate to do competent work. 


But there are a 


have 


number of others, 
less experienced, who need help. 


Why shouldn’t the doctors view the 
problem realistically and offer help—to 
the benefit of both themselves and the 
reporters? | don’t mean that any specif- 
ic doctor should devote the 
day to giving a lesson to any individual 
reporter. I do mean that the doctors 
as a group, the scientists as a group, 
can attack this problem on a broader 
basis 


have to 


@ All have their specialty organizations 
which men of like 
calling belong. Members in these or- 
ganizations could get together, decide 
on what language is most basic to 
their field, on what concepts are most 
in vogue and which developments seem 
significant. Then they could 
nate all of this in the form of a glossary 
or a pamphlet on “What the Science 
Writer Should Know About 
ical chemistry or 


or associations to 


dissemi- 


.” phys- 
particle physics or 
heart surgery or virology or what have 
you. 

@ This proposal might be challenged 
on the grounds that there is too much 
scientific fields to try to boil 
down to any newspaper 


Im many 
summary for 
people. 

There is one complicated field in 
which a neat glossary has already been 
The American Psychiatric As- 
sociation put its Committee on Public 
Information to work on “A Psychiatric 
Glossary” and came up with a tool that 
is valuable not only to science writers 
but to other reporters as well—court 


issued. 


(Turn to page 18) 
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MEL BLOOM 


HERE is little need to point out to 
an audience of newsmen the in- 
creasing importance of communicat- 
ing news of the world to the publi in 
a clear, informative 
When we get to the 


circle the 


manne 

point where 
satellites can planet every 
ninety minutes, hundreds of jet planes 
can be put in the air within seconds, 
and millions of our young men can be 
sent halfway around the world in short 
disturbance in 
then 


where foreign 


order to cope with a 


some remote corner of the globe 


we are also at a point 


news is of vital concern to everyone 


®@ Despite " 
along this line, he is likely to be pain- 
fully of the fact that the impor- 
tance of a particular type of 
the individual is likely to be 
different thing than his 
So we try 
And in this convinced 
that better 
equipped than the printed media 


newsmans convictions 
aw are 
news to 
quite a 
interest in it 
to stimulate this interest 
respect, I am 
radio and television are 

Let me explain 

I do not pretend that radio and tele- 
vision, in an ordinary newscast, can 
cover foreign news in the same degree 
of depth of either detail or perception 
Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service or the Foreign Affairs 
Ouarterly 


as, let’s sav, the 


@ But when a reader picks up a news- 
battle for his 
Aside from a 
and another siz- 


paper or magazine, the 


attention has only begun 
hard core of addicts 
able group which makes a respectable 
effort to keep itself well informed, rou 
tine foreign news probably does not 
command the attention of the average 


headline scanner. 
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Reporting Foreign News 
In Depth on the Air 


By MEL BLOOM 


But when a listener or viewer tunes 
in a newscast, the newsman has him in 
the palm of his hand. He has the op- 
to build interest, if only he 


can do a good job of it 


portunity 


®@ Certainly, I don't wish to minimize 
the importance of local news coverage 
This will always be the greatest service 
of the individual station’s news opera- 
affil- 


iated with a network providing world- 


tion—especially if the station is 
WwW ide news coverage 

stations that do 
affiliations, 


But there are many 


not have such and even 
those that do carry network 


The 


may be that, especially in the case of 


many of 


news in varving degrees result 
television, the audience 1S exposed to 
network news only during certain pe- 
riods of the day, and only on certain 
days of the week 

My point is not just that it’s fine for 
a station to report foreign news, but 
that it cannot be reported in the same 
manner as many simple local stories, 
like a fire, an accident, an arrest, or a 


ball game 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Mel Bloom is a reporter-newswriter- 
editor for Station WBBM in Chicago, 
Illinois, a position he has held for the 
last year and a half. He received his 
bachelor of science and master of sci- 
ence degrees in journalism from North- 
University. He 
of the Northwestern University under- 
graduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
while in school and is now 


western was secretary 


a member 
of the Headline Club in Chicago. 





lo be meaningful, foreign news must 
be given a good deal more significance 
and interpretation. It is not difficult for 
the newsman to do this. Most are capa- 
ble of doing it with a minimum of ef 
fort—a_ littl 
most 


backgrounding, at the 


The usual argument is that routine 
foreign news takes up too much time 
and that it is therefore 
the limited time for any kind of a local 
item, no 


better to use 


matter how insignificant it 


may be 


® But sometimes the addition of one 
sentence, or a short phrase, will turn 
what appears to be a rather dry story 
into something of real meaning 


Take, for example, a story like this 


“The United States agreed today to 
provide Chiang Kai-Shek’s National- 
ist Chinese government with eleven 
million dollars for 
bridge-building 


a thirty-one-vear 
program on For- 


mosa. 


Doesn't much if written that 
way. In fact, it would probably not 
make the air. If it did, the editor 


a shrug and a yawn, would probably 


mean 
with 


place it in a section of “briefs” or 
“shorts” or “pad copy.” 
But what if 


were added to the above dispatch: 


these eighteen words 


“This, despite recent Nationalist an- 
nouncements of plans to return to 
the Chinese the earli- 
est possible moment.” 


mainland at 


It takes about five additional seconds 
to air that extra sentence. But it makes 
a world of difference in the story it- 
self, and the interest it is likely to stim- 

(Turn to page 19) 
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Youth Reading Program 





Teaching Johnn 
Newspapers in 


F there is one cliche the journalistic 
| world has created in the last dec 

ade, it is the old story that newspa- 
pers need a better public relations pro- 
gram 

The lament that 


often is accompanied by 


“lohnny can't read” 
dire predic- 
tions that the post-war baby boom will 
turn out to be a generation of non-read- 


ers 
® The tick 

N Ww 
Youth 


joined new spapers ind schools together 


has turned 


growing rapidly is a broad 


Reading Program which has 
in unprecedented cooperation 
Called an impossible Utopia and an 


dream by some. scofters 


the Youth 
Program has cut across blockades never 


be fore 


It has mobilized leading educators at 


impracti al 


at its 


inception Reading 


breached in journalistic history 
the national level, public and parochial 
administrators and classroom 
teachers to work for the 


cooperative 


S¢ hool 
first time on a 
basis with their local news- 
papers to achieve common goals 

Che heart of this program is a series 
of summer Youth Reading Workshops 
at selected universities to teach teach- 
ers how to use newspapers effectively 
The teachers attend on 
their local 
a competitive 


lo« al 


In classrooms 
scholarships awarded by 
usually on 


with full 


<< hool offic ials 


new spape rs 


basis cooperation ot 


® But the and 
newspapers has expanded the program 


ingenuity of teachers 
in many directions, all aimed at help- 
ing Johnny learn to read selectively, to 
seek information and to think 
independently. Newspapers know that 
if the teachers are 


source 


successful, Johnny 
will be a lifetime newspaper reader. 
With that realization, newspapers 
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By STANFORD SMITH 


have in no way tried to dictate the pro- 
subject matter of the Youth 
Reading Workshops. They will- 
ingly left this in the hands of educa- 
tors. The result has 
seldom accorded to a newspaper pro- 
gram by 


gram or 
have 


been enthusiasm 


school administrators and 


teachers. In turn, newspapers have 
found public relations benefits they did 
not fully anticipate but 
exceed in value any 


P. R 


which could 
other coordinated 


program they might have tried 


® Editors of 
California interviewed teachers who at- 
tended a Youth Reading Workshop at 
1 oe eS 
found these teachers unanimous on this 
point: 


Cople y Newspapers in 


under their sponsorship and 


By introducing teachers to the ac- 
tual details of newspaper produc- 
tion, the workshop made them 


much more understanding of 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Stanford Smith will become general 


manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association this month. He 
has been assistant to the general mana- 
1953 
manager of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion 


ger since For six years he was 


had worked on the 

Chronicle and the 
Messenger. He 
graduated from the University of Geor- 
gia in 1941 as president of the Uni- 
versity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
He is active in the Deadline Club, New 
York City professional chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. 


Previously he 


Augusta (Georgia 


Cairo (Georgia) was 





y How to Read 
the Classroom 


newspaper editorial, advertising 
and circulation problems, and 
questions where 
newspapers previously might have 
vulnerable to 


helped answer 


been criticism. 

The author of this article sat in on 
two days of the Youth Reading Work- 
shop at State University of Iowa and 
found the same reaction. Not a single 
teacher in the group had ever met his 
home town newspaper publisher. This 
was not so surprising but many had 
never met anybody connected with a 
newspaper. All said they would return 
home with a new respect for newspa- 
pers and a new knowledge of how to 
work with publishers, editors and re- 
porters. 


@ The ingenuity of teachers showed up 
in another striking manner. Each work- 
shop follows its own program under 
the direction of the university where it 
is held. It covers the main subject areas 
where newspapers can be used in class- 
rooms, studies, lan- 
guages, economics, political science 
and journalism. But without exception 
each workshop has brought forth new 
ideas from participating teachers who 
had already found effective 
use newspapers. All these ideas are 
added to the body of knowledge now 
being widely 


such as social 


ways to 


exchanged in education 
circles. 


®@ The principal architect of the Youth 
Reading Program is a modest but per- 
severing circulation manager who has 
overcome the objections of cynics by 
keeping his eye on the main goal. C. K. 
Jefferson of the Des Moines, lowa, Reg- 
ister and Tribune originated the idea and 
promoted it through the International 
Circulation 


Managers Association, 
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Publishers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education As- 
sociation. He 
stat 
and, in fact 


American Ne wspapel 


has passed the word at 
and regional newspaper meetings 
everywhere he has had an 
Now his idea 

] 


foresaw so clk irly when he 


1955 


opportunity 1S bearing 
the fruit he 
first presented the idea in 
to do nothing than 


find 


ide a 


It is always easier 
© something cvnics can 
of reasol iny 
t work. One it¢ 
tak 200 veal reach every 
school teacher i America 
workshop program. Ke 
point to mat 
operation 
the benefit 


te achers ma 


new 
r said it would 
high 
with the 
Jetterson can 
xamples of teacher co 
papers to spread 


wram to other 


@® An outstanding ex was the lo 
cal Youth Reading Workshop held last 
Summer in Baltim re 

S wship of the 

the Baltimore Sun and the 
News-Post and 
shop was an ibbre week Vel 
workshop three Baltimore 
teachers had attended at Syracuse Uni 
Claire Eckels, a high school 
teacher in Baltimore 
after her attendance at the 
1958 that she 


organize 


umpl 
under joint spon 
Balt more public schools 
Baltimore 
American. This work 
iated one 


sion of the 


versity. D1 
English was so 
enthusiastic 
Syracuse 
helped the ri 
conduct the 
1959, tor 

Those wh ) 


credits te 


workshop in 
vspapers and 
local workshop in August, 
othe 


received “in- 


seventy-one teachers 


itte nce d 
advan¢ 


cours¢ mw urd salary 


ment Che even 


ri Wwspapers plan an 
} 


large! local VO! shop this veal 


L. N 


Gannett 


neral manager of the 
Newspapers, has sparked en 
thusiasm for the Youth Reading Pro 
iblishers. He did it by 
1 speec h to the 1959 publishers’ con- 
vention in New York Cit) 
person il ph calls to leading pub 
lishers. He frankly, “Take 
my word for is a good program 


It can’t miss. Sign 1 


Bitner, ge 


gram among pt 
followed by 
them 


ip for one or two 
scholarships m get your editor or 


promotion mat busy on selection 


of a teacher. You ll never regret it 
@ Now publishers ar 
for the advice. One 
lisher told this vrite! 


bod) 


thanking him 
leading daily pub 
recently, No- 
was cooler to this idea last yeal 
than I was. We 
nobody is any hotter than I am.’ 

And so it Dailies of all 
ticipat ind getting the 


reactions The 


parti ipated and now 
sizes 


ire pal 


Sar 
| im 


publisher of a 19,000 
circulation daily was told by a teacher 
that the workshop was one of the most 
valuable « 
room teacher. His 


i scholarship in 


offered to a class 


papel 


| he is sure “we will 


ourses evel 
had provided 
get plenty of mileage out of her par 
ticipation.” 

The Christian Science Monitor pub- 
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STANFORD SMITH 


articles on “To 
lextbook 
for Classroom Use.” It was written by 
H. Phelps Gates who conducted exten 


lished a series ot SIX 


days Newspape1 \ 


Living 


sive research to compile numerous case 
histories of effective classroom use of 
newspapers 

SO great has been the recent ground 
that 
pre-publication announcements of the 
75,000 extra 
Monitor 


Many new spape rs 


swell of interest in this subject 
series brought orders for 


copies of those issues of the 
carrving the articles 
bought enough copies for every local 


high school teacher 


@® Educators have 


about participating in this program un 


shown no hesitation 


der newspaper sponsorship because its 
with the highest 
principles and ethics of education. Any 
benefit to 


long range 


goals are consistent 


sponsoring newspapers 1s 
and is incidental to the pri 
benefits to the schools, the 
childre nh 
From the st indpoint of teachers, D1 
Merrill I Hartshorn 
tary of the National 
Social Studies, a 
tion 


mary edu 


cation process and 
executive 
Council for the 


sponsoring organiza 


SeCcTe 


describes the principal topics to 
be covered in each workshop as fol 
lows 

l. Arouse 


dents to a continuing interest in con 


interest and motivate stu 


temporary affairs 
2. Secure background information 
n&cessary for a fuller understanding of 
contemporary affairs as thev are re 
p wrted daily 

3. Study the role of 
a tree society 

4. Study 


and put together 


newspapers In 
how a newspaper is edited 
sources ot news and 
the function of wire services. Visit a 
newspaper plant 
5. Learn to read a newspaper pur 


posefully and intelligently. 


6. Use 
contemporary affairs. 

7. Develop skill in thinking critically 
and analyzing contemporary problems 
find fault 
with those goals. But more important, 


newspapers in a study of 


No newspaperman could 


if the present young generation can be 
given this kind of information in school, 
it will be 
the newspaper business could execute 


the greatest public service 


because it benefits tomorrow's citizens 


Headline Study 


Continued from page 10 


made of the 
quantitative treatment. The 


studied, an analysis was 
analysis in 
dicated that front page headline space 
given to the major parties was approx! 
mately equal in strength 
The following shows the number of 
headlines dealing with the activities of 
each of the candidates during Septem 
1956, in the 


studied: 


ber, twelve ne wspapers 


Number of Stories 


Republican EIsEN- STEVEN- 


Newspapers HOWER SON 


Ne wspape!r \ 18 92 
Newspaper B 16 1S 
Newspaper ( 25 25 
Newspaper D 5 
Newspaper E 12 
Newspaper F 5 


Newspape 


Totals 


mocratu 

tospapers 

wspapel! 27 
wspaper 6 
wspape! 17 
wspape 


wspape . 12 
lotals 91 


® Although the 


stories 


newspapers studied 

dealing with the 
than with the 
Republican candidate, headlines on the 


LIS¢ d more 


Democratic candidate 


Republican activities were — slightly 
In head 
cent The 


average width of Stevenson headlines 


larger. The average difference 


line space was only | per 
twenty-five 
width of 
twenty-seven 


was picas; the average 
headlines was 


Thus, the total 


space devoted to 


Eisenhower 
picas 
amount of headline 
each candidate was practically identi- 
cal. 

Chis is surprising, since editors could 
have been justified in giving stronger 
display to the Republican candidate be- 
cause of his importance as President of 
the United States. 

Apparently, the papers studied were 
(Turn to page 20) 
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Should Journalism Schools 
Teach Public Relations? 


By JOSEPH 


HE post World 
about the 


teachers 


VM il I] 


re lationships 


discussion 

between 
journalists and public re 
lations practitioners prompts this piece. 

Duquesne University was ready in 
1954 to set up a sequence in public re- 
lations teaching, to add to three exist- 
ing programs of study under the um 
brella of Journalism Education there. I 
dofted the much-dented hat of the Pub 
lic Relations counsel-and-fieldman to 
don again the mortar board after a 12 
But 


climate had occurred! 


vear absence what a change in 


ac ademic 


@® And 
I was in the 
On on 

titude of 
is hard put to get information without 


with many other teachers, I'm 
sure midst of a trilemma 
horn was the conventional at 
many a journalist, who often 
the public relations man, but tradition 
prevents admitting this except to the 
On the 
uncomfortably the public relations prac 
titioner. He 


knows it he 


initiated opposite horn rests 


needs newspapers he 


admits it, and he loves 


them when theyre “right” and groans 


his 
The third 
the teacher 


hange r on 


when thevre “wrong” insofar as 
IS concerned 
tenterhook for 


scratchy 


client or cause 


prong t 
is the which we 


educators were suspended Quite log- 


ically, it seems to many of us, we 
should be educating for both profes- 
So, in 


longstanding suggestion 


sionally minded seekers. 
the face of the 


of misalliance 


careel 
we had to ponder: 


®@ “Public Relations? Shall we 
forget it, or teach it?” 

Public 
legitimized all across the country’s cam- 
Indeed, like they 
popped up in likely and unlikely places. 
And, mushroom-like, there was an oc- 
casional unwanted “clinker” in the clut- 
tered, uncontrolled growth. 


abuse it, 
relations courses had become 


puses mushrooms, 
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H. MADER 


Traditionally, journalists stood apart; 
some to scoff; some to sneer; some to 
the 
and the PR worker. One who has been 
on both sides of the editorial desk can 
not be surprised. We journalists must 


envy; others to pity academician 


nurture our traditions, must not? 


We must hold the line, guard the for- 
tress, even while we permit, yea en- 


we 


courage, easy ingress and egress to the 
“valuable” PR That 
occasional, yawning can 
editor 
when he’s copy-encumbered and _ har- 
assed, yet in need of a quick fact-finder 
and his staff is overloaded. 


man or woman. 
newshole 


frighten even the most “solid” 


@ However, if the journalists’ stand is 
tenable by tradition and the ever-pres 
ent need for justification or rationaliza 


tion in our complex, changing world, 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
Joseph H. Mader has a varied expe- 


rence as a newspaper and magazine 
editor, as a teacher and researcher, and 
in publicity and public relations. Cur- 
rently an associate professor of jour- 
public Du- 
quesne University, he will join the fac- 
ulty of Marquette University this fall. 
He has the Minneapolis 
Star, Minneapolis Tribune, Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee Sentinel, and edited 
the Faribault, Minnesota, Pilot 
press representative for six seasons for 
National Park. His 
relations experience includes 
with the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis during the Salk 
vaccine trials; American Petroleum In- 
stitute, and the Reserve Mining Com- 


nalism and relations at 


worked on 


He was 
Yellowstone wide 
public 


service 


pany of Cleveland. He was once associ- 
ate editor of Photographic Trade News. 





JOSEPH H. MADER 


the teacher must see the problem in an- 
other light. And he has to turn into 
that light, face up to it, and plow into 
its revealing rays. 

For the sake of at least one positive 
conclusion, let’s statisticians 
the roll-call of what happened in our 
college and curricula. No 
poll or survey is necessary to observe 
that promptly and pell-mell, some col- 
lege catalogs flowered a profusion of 
public relations courses. Departments, 
divisions, colleges, schools even changed 
their titles, names, and directions to 
cuddle this educational nursling. 


leave to 


university 


@ PR men heard about these develop- 
ments with mixed reactions; some sur- 
prised, some confused, and perhaps 
many with nurtured hope and “Allah- 
“Look we're 
legitimate; we're professional; we're in!” 

Perhaps another long-standing prob- 
lem for Sigma Delta Chi, fifty-one-year- 
old journalistic fraternity 
in which I cherish a thirty-year mem 


be-praised” enthusiasm. 


professional 


bership) best illustrates the conundrum. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary allows 
definition of a multi-horned dilemma as 
“an unanswerable or purely speculative 
question.” With a bow to Webster, one 
may be pardoned, I hope, if he says 
that’s not so at all about these puzzlers. 

Despite all the hullabaloo in colle- 
giate, public relations, and journalistic 
circles, the solution seems quite attain 
able. Key to it, so it seems to me, lies 
in cooperation, 
will 


and good 
mixed, not at all necessarily in 
the above or any prescribed order. 


integration 


@ Why all the present clamor about 
where or why public relations should 
be taught? Shall it be in schools or de- 
partments of Journalism, in schools of 
Commerce or Business Administration, 
in divisions of Political or Social Sci- 
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Semi 


easy 


ence in the Humanities, or in 
seems too 
Let’s first just settle on the idea that it 
should be taucht Then will be 


enough to make out a case for a grow 


naries? The inswe! 


time 
ing conviction that it should be taught 


ill the 


ing listed immediately 


circles of learn 
and 


for searchers in 
above. Yes. 
perhaps in many more 

At a Spring 1958 panel discussion in 
Pittsburgh, sponsored by its Public Re 
Society ot 
director of public 


lations America chapter, a 
relations for a dis 
tinguished U. S. educational institution 
with the that 


public relations just couldn't be taught 


challenged statement 
Your correspondent answered the flat 
statement with 

“Evervthing can be taught, even sin 
and its opposite virtue 


I hold to that 


firmly than when it was uttered 


premise today even 


more 


s Once 
ceptance of that idea 


having gained sufficient ac- 
then comes the 
need for the good will, the cooperation 
the integration. On 
talent 
capacities ill 


hidde n 


in libr irles re 


c impuses every- 


where knowledge and _ persua- 


Sive great PR values ) 


often are wilted or even wasted 
search laboratories, in 
tiny seminars or rigidly walled courses 
Too often the 
seekers ot knowledge is given 
Since 


tions skill is paramount to good public 


reason for keeping out 
as “lack 


of prerequisites communica- 


re lations prac tice i good case can be 


made for needed instruction via jour- 


nalism curricula iS developed by now. 
But that would call for another article 
communication 


Inadequate among 


departments, divisions 


hurtful 


ice a 


Ss hools and col 


leges results in improvident 
intolerable 
An opaque, diplomatically-asbestos cur 
tain ol 
tear 


up some ick 


paucity of exchange 


ipatl \ professional jealousy 


obeisance to tradition—to summon 
vledged charges against 
ed¢{t he 1ai1-1smM 


ro 


needs to be pierced o1 


drawn aside. One fears that those sins 
jected on that cur 
Nev 
walls in the edu 
cational process spect to this thing 


called Public Relations 


ire sublimin lly pre 


tain and will not easily be erased 
ertheless. that curtain 


In re 


ot be 


® This need: Enlightenment must 
not and will not long 
knowledge skill talent 


needs—all 
] 


iV tilable ind discernible The good 
the cooper tion the 
latent 


othe rs 


will integration are 


there too in spots visible and 


stirring in Let's leave to the 


college and public relations leaders 


idministrators the 
details 


planners 
working-out of 
dissipate our teaching energies in squab 
ble \ There Ss work to be 
tion work 

cation work 


As for the 


prope I 


Let's no longs I 


done—pacifica 


publi relations work, edu 


journalist-PR man conten 
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permit it. The 


tions. why spoil a good contest with a 
meddlesome mortar-board-wearing ref- 
eree's zestless passes? Let us teachers 
learn and teach. Proud journalists and 
healthy PR men, too, love a good scram- 
ble. Are we going to torget our mission 
in order to muddle in the morass of an 
arena where we should be learners in 


stead of participants? That contention 


is not an unhealthy thing. It is a con- 
tinuing one. It thrives. It is profession- 
ally stimulating to both sides. Out of it 
may come great good, but not if the 
teachers start hurling mud pies. This is 
not our contest. Its solution is not yet 
our responsibility, but we ought to be 
around to help keep fit the respective 
combatants. 


Advice for Science Writers 


Continued from page 13 


house reporters, for instance, covering 
trials in which sanity is an issue 


Carrving the glossary idea a 
further, 


being drawn up on latest concepts in 


step 
what's to prevent an outline 
any given field, on promising develop- 
ments and trends? 
In psychiatry, for example, if it’s 
true that schizophrenia accounts for 
half the patients in the nation’s mental 
hospitals, I would think science writers 
would be interested in the latest con 
sensus of experts as to whether the dis 
ease is primarily based on faulty per 
sonality development and environmen 
tal stress or a biochemical disorder. If 
this is a controversial question, so muc¢ h 


the better 


®@ In geology, if the “Moho” is likely 
to be of continuing interest in explor 
ing the contents of the earth 
a plain-talk sum 


mary of what's be ing done 


why not 


give science writers 
ind why it 
is important?’ 


DNA 
RNA 


In biochemistry, if deoxy, 


ribonucle IK ac id and ribonu 


> 


cleic acid) are to be the big keys to 
new understanding in cancer and other 
part-time writer 


should know about them even though 


diseases, the science 


he doesn’t cover the national 
tific 


sooner ofr 


scien 

and 
into the 
to have at 


meetings. He 
later he will run 
And he’s not likely 
his fingertips an American Cancer So 
which the 
stances may have been explained 


covers cance! 


terms 


ciety press release in sub- 


« As evidence 


get together 


that top scientists can 


and present a readable 
sketch on basic concepts In the chang 
ing world of science. “Spectrum” is a 
good example In this 115-page illus 
trated book, a whole range of science 
was covered from biology to radio as 
tronomy 

The reporter's boss or bosses 

rhe need for understanding and sup 
port from this source can't be empha 
often The 
whether full-time or part-time, must be 
benefit of 


from the people he works for. He can’t 


sized too science write! 


given the elastic treatment 
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be expected to dash out a story as a 
police reporter would cover a murder 
shouldn't be 
suspected of idleness if he isn’t either 


More importantly he 


in the process of gathering facts for a 
storv or writing the story. Science writ- 
ing requires reading, and this is just as 
important to doing the iob as taking 
down notes ot typing out a 


If the 


to grasp scientific 


story 


ispiring science writer Is ever 
has to 
time to read it. If he is to 


keep up with changing scientific con- 


language he 
be given 
cepts, or 1s ever to learn the unchang- 


ing fundamental ones in any particular 


fie Id he 
® What do his bosses 
get out of 
to r¢ flect 


would ce rtainly 


must be given time to read 


his newspaper, 
him this 
More 


not seem a far-fetched 


granting freedom 


and read? readers 


inswer. For it readership surveys are 
anv indication of what interests people 
medical 


most In newspapers stories 


rank Number 
that 


Trt dic al 


l in the type of news 


readers want more of. Even non- 
news ranks high and 
can be expecte d to rank higher as the 


space age 


science 


grows 
The national conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
Michigan for the National 
Association of Science Writers showed 
that as now presented, 
ranks local and 
people in the news” as the most well- 
read item in the 

If the 
necessa’y 


and en 


survey 
versity of 
In dic al 


news, 
right next to news” 
press 

writer-to-be has the 


incentive 


scrence 


and is given time 


ouragement by his paper he 
can perform a second valuable service: 
Helping his newspaper hold on to some 


of the 


its territory to strictly 


circulation it might be losing in 
local papers In 
the same are: 


The M 


In communities 


papers ar servicing readers 


formerly covered al- 


most exclusively by the closest metro- 


politan paper. But gradually readers 
that their 


papel can 


have disc overt d 


own home 


community provide more 
thorough and up-to-the-minute cover 
age of local news than the paper from 
the distant big city. Even with national 
and foreign news, readers have found 
that the local often 
tially just as adequate 
So why not drop the 


pel x 
@ On 


subs« ription 1s 


papel has essen- 


wire service 


metropolitan pa- 


good reason for continuing the 
that the metropolitan 
paper can supply the reader a science 
writer. The 


smaller, local paper might 


run wire stories by science writers at 


other 
wealth of 
scientific 
in that 
is likely to cover 


national scientific meetings or 
still a 


mn¢ dic al 


events, but there is 


medical and non 


news that only a science write 
particular area 

Few of the smaller local papers can 
afford 


to devote a reporter to science 
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writing even part-time. Still fewer have 
enough activities in the locality to justi- 
fy grooming of a writer. But 
the larger paper, 50 or 150 miles away, 


science 
science writer—if it will 
to afford it 


of course, other types of 


can afford a 
itself 
There are 


allow 
coverage besides science news that the 
state or regional paper can exploit 
when competing with strictly local pa- 
in the same trade territory 
with 


pers and 


when competing television and 
radio 
In the case of science writing, how- 


ever, full value from assigning a man 
this job can be gained only if the re- 
quirements are 
efficiently 
learn the 
best 


terrogation 


@ There is othe 
ought to be added- 
scientific 


met for him to func- 


Freedom to read, to 
that him 


communication, and _ in- 


tion 
language 
scientific 


permits 


that 
freedom to attend 
meetings. A writer 
could stick around the local hospitals 
and medical society 
still be 
mix and mingle at 


one freedom 


science 


for a lifetime and 
unseasoned if not allowed to 
scientific 
outside his own bailiwick 
What he meetings 
may not pay off on an immediate Page 
| story, or any story at all. But science 
writing 


meetings 


gains at these 


can't be measured by 
which 
many stories can be 


picked up from spending how 


simple 


input-output terms, In the cri- 


terion is how 
much 
money to send a man to a meeting out 
of town 


@ What all this amounts to is that per- 
haps like no other beat on a newspa- 
per, back- 
reading, of 


science writing requires 
a background of 


building up 


ground 
contacts, of finding out 
what’s going on, and what's likely to 
go on. If the science writer, whether he 
is full or part-time, is given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire such a background 
through the assistance of doctors, sci- 
entists and his own bosses—he should 
then be able to meet the requirement 
specified in “some ability to speak ou 
language 


Foreign News 


On the Air 


Continued from page 14) 


ulate in the listener. The writer has not 
jazzed the story up. But he has added 
significance to it by with 
circumstances which, although closely 
related, would probably not be found 


in the wire service copy on which the 


tieing it in 


item is based. 

This may be carried one step further. 
If an item of no significance moves on 
the wires, there is no need to include 


it in the show. If Jacob Beam meets 
the Red Chinese ambassador in War- 
saw for the seventy-sixth time and the 
meeting adjourns in 
with 


twenty minutes 
no statement as to what it con- 
cerned, this fact need not be included 
in a news show, not unless the news 
man is capable of putting across any 
significance the story may have outside 
of itself. 


@ Instead of using this kind of thing, 
more time could be given to “sidebar” 
type material which sheds enough light 
on some aspect of the world news pic- 
ture to awake the interest 
If the audience is give an inter- 


listener's 
in it 
esting bit of information about a per- 
son, a piece of geography, or histori- 
cal situation involved in the news, that 
audience is not only likely to be more 
attentive to the item in its present con- 
text, but again when he hears a later 
development reported on a future pro- 
gram. 

Badgering the 
with dull, routine, meaningless items 
just for the sake of putting foreign 
news on the air has the opposite ef - 
fect. In other words, even if he leaves 
the newscast on, he will have his ears 
closed. And he will be likely to close 
them automatically to similar news in 
the future, when the information in 
the story might be of vital importance. 


listener or viewer 


@ It wouldn't hurt, either, to spend a 
little more a biographical 
piece, historical background summary, 
or appraisal of a present situation. A 
fifteen minute TV 
regularly 


time on 


news show might 
make use of a three or four 
minute film of a beauty contest, fash- 
ion display, dog show, or motorboat 
race. Even if such items have a place 
on news shows (and that is a matter 
for debate), they could be alternated 
with meaningful foreign news features. 

One idea along this line would be a 
regular figure, say 
“names in the 


once a week, on 
This could be 
the object of a good deal of interest if 
it was handled so as to make the au- 
dience 


news 


anxious to find out who the 
“man of the week” would be. 


®@ The same could be done for a par- 
tic ular area of the world, when the Oc- 
casion arises, or for the historical back- 
ground and current appraisal of an im- 
portant world problem. Without mak- 
ing the items appear on an inflexible 
schedule, they could be integrated into 
the standard programs to replace some 
of the stuff mentioned earlier. 

There is no need for a station with 
a well-qualified news staff to present 
“news for people who hate news.” Most 
of the people who don’t wish to listen 
to a well-prepared newscast will be 
tuned to rock-and-roll music or an old 
cowboy picture, anyhow. 
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the radio-tel 
he aware of 
treq 


, slipping in a 
much as <l 


vent 1 i for 
then 
ri il 


sentence now 
s insert, which 
ike fore y 

defining a 


language tt n rr 


more meaning 
mplicated foreign 


iting 


SOTTK obscut 


but newsworthy area, identifying a pre 
iously unknown figure 
newsman performs a re il service 
makes the 
stor ind equips 
the individual to deal with the 
facts if they should come up 
with the 


1 station's existing 


ind so on. The 
it he 
does this because it present 
more understandable 
basic 
again 

handling 


d here 


ther irea and one 


take considerably 


possible addition to the 


which would more 
space is the 
schedule of devices which would aid 
in the quest for me aningful interpreta 
tion of 


It should be emphasized that impart 


fore ign news 


ing real understanding to the public 
implies understanding on the part of 
the newsmen. Assuming they are qual 
ified people to begin with, they should 
ilso be people with a true devotion to 
their task as public educators 

For if the 


ewe! 


newsman’s listener o1 


from his show 


did before he 
right” 


comes away 


more than he 
knob to the * 
journalist's function can be 


been fulfilled 


\ 
| 
K 


nowing 
turned the station 
then the 


said to have 


Journalist's Relations With 
News Sources 


Continued from page 11 


nationally k irm replied in this 


manne! hes f course, are not in 
tended as rirts but 


the girls to tr 


rather to enable 
yut the products them 
selves, as we then better 
abl 
(an 
Some 


feel they are 
> 
to write about them 


inything be plainer? 

ditors receive and ac 
New York style pre 
wir d and dined 
Some 
typical models” of 


yurtesy of one of the 


fashion « 
itations to 
} 


ind ire nous d 


cept iny 
ews 
it the 


return 


expense of manufacturers 
home vith 
i hat or cress 

exhibitor nd t <« 


ily has merchandi for sale in the 


Ours who usu 


only 1 
brib 


within 


W ind 
lisgraceful 
nstantly 

But let us turn 
What 
ittituck 


p SItive 


rman Ss 


must recognize 
he holds a role 
His first 
His reports 
make 
human frailty 
ind understand 
If there are to 


be the 


servant 
| 


1ders 


is he can 


errors of 
mechanical 

be faulty 
ment ! ) only the 


judgment I r on of an 


own 
judg 
newsman $ 
outside 
source 

Che ideal 


courteous 


newspaperman is friendly 


curlous iggressive without 


being a nuisance, thorough and as in- 


terested in getting at 
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hard fact as the 


doctor man’s life In 


short, the ideal ne wspaperman must al 


trving to Save a 


wavs maintain his personal integrity 
When he loses it, he 


selling soap 


might as well be 


There are more paths to bribery than 
There is also friendship. Many 


money 


a newspaperman has become overly 


familiar with his sources to the 
that he 


but a 


news 
becomes not a 
And 


given the 


end reporter 


protector many a news 


source is protection of sé 
but he 


involve d IS 


crecv not because it is essential 
the 


determined not 


Cause newspaperman 
to permit a friend to 
he exposed to the bright light ot pub 


lic ity 


has be 
cone a of the 
American Thousands of 
those who use it do not know 

Most businessmen and 
governmental officials 
don't 


@ Th phrase off the 


commonplace 


record 

part 
langu ive 
even 
vhat it means 


man LISe it 


\ 
merely 


in the sense of quote 
rm 
he untettered 
muire dig and ferret out the 
sedly “off the 
] 


Sic 


reporter can poke 
stor 
record Phe 


supp iat 


tied by iobs, by gifts. or by friend 
accede 


ethic s of 


his news 


1 
ship can only 


In summary, the i journal 
st relations with sources 1S 


tree 


Every gift, every otter ot preferential 


elementally simply To remain 
treatment carries an impli it obligation 
to the 


If newspapers 


vive! 

and newspapermen 
perform their functions as the Consti 
tution of the United States guarantees 
it—and 


profession of journalism demand—sto- 


as the responsibilities of th 


ries will get into the newspaper, or be 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Norman E. Isaacs is 


twenty-fifth vear as a managing editor 


now in his 


w equivalent rank. He has served in 
this capacity on all three Indianapolis 
Indiana newspapers, the old St. Louis 
Missouri, Star-Times, and _ the 
ville, Kentucky, Times 

He is a Asso 


ciated Press Managing Editors, a for 


Louis 


former president of 
mer national chairman of the Sigma Del 
ta Chi 
mittec 

tee For 


be en 


Information Com 
the SDX Ethics Commit 
more than 


Freedom of 
and 
al decade he has 
a vigorous opponent of “payola 


for newspapermen, which is the sub 


iect of this article 





left out 
out the offstage influence of a 
bottle of 
counted automobile 


with 
box of 


whiskey or a dis 


purely on their merits 
cigars, a 


If the journalist cannot respect him 


self 


who can? 


Headline Study 


Continued from page 16 


backwards to avoid favoring 


a particular party on the front page. It 


leaning 


seems unlikely that such an equal dis 
tribution of attention could occur oth 
erwise 

One of the experts who took part in 
this 
It is very probable that a reade1 


the study commented in connec 


tion 
iS more conscious of 


news whic h Op 


poses his viewpoint than he is of news 
which supports him 


We regard the 


us as be ing routine 


hic h 


news W tavors 
and that which op 
being unfairly selected and 


Thus fair paper 


may appear to all parties to be biased 


poses as 
slanted a pertectly 
The ne wspapers covered in the study 
Ameri 


were 


were not selected as typical ot 
Rather, they 


bec ause ot vue ographi 


can newspapers 
chosen for study 
cal dispersion, strong editorial policies 
and their reputation for integrity 
method of headline « 


was employed after a 


] 
bitha 


Che jury 
tion number of 
other content 
definitive 


De p irtment of Journ ilism 


approaches including 
failed to 
results. The 
it the ( 


uiS¢ the 


inalysis produce 


niversity of Mississippi wiil 
conducting 
studies of the editorial 
1960 campaign 

a faculty 
research grant of the University of Mis 
sissippi. It is the last of a series of 
the coverage of the 1956 
which the Department of 
Journalism has conducted, making use 


methodology in 
more extensive 
treatment of the 


The study was financed by 


studies on 
campaign 


of a national sample of 200 daily news- 
papers. 
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The Book Beat 


Voter Study 


ERSONS vo along with Mr 


Truman in having no use for polit- 
I 


who 


ical prophets or pollsters may not 
be impressed, but studies by the social 
scientists in the area of voting behavior 
are increasing In number and compe- 
tence to the point of threatening to dis- 
credit much of the 


of campaign year in 


forever mythology 
Since 
prediction is an objective of the scien- 
tific method 


with 


America 


one who 1S impressed 


these excused for 
the optimism which permits him to be 
that it matter of time 
until statistical studies in the hands of 
able craftsmen will become accepted 
as fully reliable, and uncorruptible, as 
the conclusions of the old-time polit- 
ical reporter 


gains may be 


lieve 1S only a 


and his cronies at cam- 
paign headquarters. 

Meanwhile four workers from the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center, Angus Campbell, Phillip E 
Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Don- 
ild E. Stokes, have pooled their ef- 
torts to produce a timely 
port, “The American 
Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Their 


since 


progress re- 
Voter” (John 
~ New York. $8.50) 
project has been in 
1948 their data 
lected in not one, but three presiden- 
tial elections, providing both historical 
and sequential settings rarely available 
at this time. The authors express them- 
selves as believing it to be particularly 
important that they were able to place 
their than 
those of previous studies by observing 


operation 


and were col 


work in a_ broader 


setting 
the voting behavior of a mass electorate 
within the context of 


system 


a larger political 
Che numerous and diverse fac- 
tors that enter into the decision making 
of the voter is shown to demand a the- 
oretical capable ot dealing 
both with a multipli ity of events and 
variations in time 

body of the 


sections headed 


structure 


Che main 
| 


vanized 


book is o1 


Polit 


unde I 


ical Attitudes and the Vote,” treating 
with voter perceptions of the parties 


and 


candidates, and 


partisan choice 
voting turnout; “The Political 
text,” party identification, public pol- 
icy and political preference, attitude 
structure and the problem of ideology, 
partisan change, election laws and po- 
litical “The Social and 
Economic Context,” and “The Electoral 
Decision and the Political 
Extensive use is made of examples 
drawn from the survey findings of the 
Michigan Research Center 

This book obviously 1S intended for 
serious workers in the social sciences, 
the advanced student, the academician 
and the highly 
trained researchers employed in com- 
merce and industry and from them it 
will receive the hours of careful read- 
ing such an effort demands and de- 
serves. Worthy of a wider audience, 
this book should be rewritten into more 
readable form if only to harass the 
diehards who have closed their minds 
to the validity of the scientific method 
as a 


Con- 


environment; 


Svstem.” 


growing number of 


means of observing voting be- 
havior. 


Howarp R. Lonc 


How to Sell It 


OR the journalist who wants to try 
his hand at free lance writing this 
new and enlarged edition of Scott 
Meredith's “Writing to Sell” (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, $3.95) offers 
helpful advice. The author is the presi- 
dent of one of the nation’s largest liter- 
writes from his 
this field. His 


book answers the questions beginners 


ary agencies and he 


vears of experience in 
ask about plotting and styling, maga- 
zine practices and market requirements, 
with emphasis on how to sell both fic- 
tion a down-to- 
earth guide which will be valuable to 
the beginner and helpful even to the 
old pros as well 


and non-fiction. It is 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS SPECIALIST 


Career position for a professional in public relations whose experience 
qualifies him to become a strong right hand of busy public relations di- 
rector of nationally-known food processing firm. Man will work on 
press relations, will aid in product publicity program, and write for 
internal communications publications. He will help carry out com- 
munity relations projects for a company which is widely respected as 
an outstanding corporate citizen. This position in a stimulating mid- 
western university community offers unusual challenge and oppor- 
tunity to make significant contributions to a long-range PR program. 
Ours is a progressive company growing rapidly. We operate in an 
atmosphere where brain power and initiative are needed and re- 
warded. State complete background, salary requirements. Box 1034, 





Politics of Leadership 


N this national election year “Presi- 

dential Power” by Richard E. Neu- 
stadt (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York) is a valuable book for the edi- 
torial writer and political reporter and 
will be of interest to every newsman. 
It is a study, not of how to get to the 
White House, but of how to gain and 
hold leadership after a President takes 
office. The been a 
public official with four years of serv 
ice in the Bureau of the Budget and 
on the White House staff during most 
of President Truman’s second term. He 
is now an associate professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University. 

Out of his experience in Washington 
he has written an authoritative analysis 
of qualities needed for leadership, illus- 
trated with examples of such problems 
as the campaign for the Marshall Plan, 
the dismissal of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and the Eisenhower use of 
troops at Little Rock. His obvious con- 
clusion is that the White House is defi- 
nitely not a place for amateurs. 

—C. C. C. 


author has careei 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 
EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 


ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255. 
WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 
ments in Business, Professional, Farming 
Fields. Box 1019, THe QutL. 


ASSISTANT 


ADVERTISING and 
PROMOTION 


MANAGER for 
dustry consumer promotion program. Must 
know collateral materials handling and be 
able to create and follow through completely 
under his own steam. This is a many-sided 
detail job. Must be salesman" for entire 
program. Good growth opportunity for man 
28-35. Our organization knows of this adver- 
tisement. Send résumé to Box 1035. THE 
QuILI 


SALES 
growing in- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER: 


Your book can be published, promotea 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 

pany noted for prompt, personal service 

All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. 
QL, 120 W. 31, New York |. 
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“COMPLETE is the word for the Houston POST” 


says Civil War Historian Frank Vandiver, 
author of MIGHTY STONEWALL 


\n efficient and informed paper, the POST covers the complete scene. The 
POST keeps its readers abreast of international and national issues as well 

local affairs. In addition, authoritative commentary on art, music and 
literature makes the POST an important cultural voice in the Southwest. 


E> 
“~~ SPOKESMAN FOR 
me crowne soumwer THE HOUSTON POST 
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Historic Site Plaque Honoring Thomas 


Jefferson Was Dedicated in Virginia 


Virgil M. Newton, Jr., SDX 
President, Made Presentation 


HE Sigma Delta Chi Historic Sites 
‘meen honoring Thomas Jefferson, 

was dedicated on the grounds of the 
University of Virginia, the University 
founded by Jefferson 

The presentation was made by Vir 
gil M. Newton, Jr., president of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The plaque was accepted by 
Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., president of the 
University of Virginia 

The inscription on the plaque read 
“Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826. Staunch de- 
fender of the freedom of the press and 
of its mission to inform the people about 
public affairs, so that they may act as 
the only censors of their governors.” 

Jefferson was a critic of the irrespon- 
sible press of his day. Journalism’s mod- 
ern code of ethics and objectivity, as to 
day’s press may reflect, would have 
pleased him. From his oft-quoted letter 
he said, “The basis of our government 
being the opinion of our people, the very 
first object should be to keep that right; 
and were it left to me te decide whether 
we should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the latter. But I should 
mean that every man should receive 
those papers, and be capable of reading 
them.” 

Jefferson also said, “No experiment 
can be more interesting than that we 
now are trying, and which we trust will 
end in establishing the fact, that man 
may be governed by reason and truth.... 
Our first object should therefore be, to 
leave open to him all avenues of truth. 
The most effectual hitherto found, is the 
freedom of the press.” 

Ralph K. T. Larson, state chairman of 
Sigma Delta Chi, presided over a joint 
meeting involving the Virginia Press 
Association. The VPA presented its “Sil 
ver Press” Award to Rep. John E. Moss 
(D.-Calif.), in recognition of his labors 
in Congress for freedom of information. 
Representative Moss was the unanimous 
choice of the selection committee. 

When he accepted the award, Moss 
said the United States “cannot long con 
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SDX Historic Sites Pilgrimage in front of the rotunda and Jefferson statue 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, June 18. Left to right: Virgil M. 
Newton, Jr., SDX president; Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., President of the Uni- 
versity; Congressman John Emerson Moss (Democrat, California); and 
R. K. T. Larson, state chairman of SDX from Norfolk, Virginia. 
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tinue a government of free men” unless 


it has a free press with free access to 


information 
He has ci 


in Congress which 


nsistently fought proposals 
would prevent news 
men from gaining free access to news of 
the government. His philosophy regard 
ing secrecy Corruption and impropriety 


flourish when information is withheld 


from public view by any level, any de 
partme! r any agency of government 
nment 

ia Delta 


g Chi Com 
for the J I on 


Pilgrimage in 
Richmond Pro 

Dabney, ed- 
Frank 
Associated Press 


secretary 


member! I 
Virgini 
es-D spatch 


fessiona Chapter 
tor, Richmond 
Fuller, chief of ] iu 
nd Ed. O 
Virginia Press J ciation; and members 
f the Washingtor ind Lee 
Chapter, John K 
und John E. Hopkins, 


president of the chapter 


manager 


University 
Jennings, professor 


under graduate . 


Herbert Brucker Cited 
By Colby College 


The followings read by 
President J. Seelye Bixler of Colby Col 
lege (Waterville Me.) in 
Doctor of Humane 
Herbert Brucker, Sigma Delta Chi mem 


ber 


l citation 


conferring a 


Letters degree on 


Bachelor 


you won 


degree of 
1921 
you made 
a Pulitzer Traveling Scholar in 1924 
Associated with the New York World in 
its time of greatness, you served at the 
School Journalism both as 
Assistant to the Dean 


During the war you 


tecipient of the 
of Arts 


recognitior 


from Williams in 


early when were 


Columbia 
and as Professor 
held important posi 
Office of War 

Freedom 

American 
President of the 
yn Education for Jour 


tions in the Information 


Chairman « he Information 
Committee Society of 
Newspaper rs and 
American C 
nalism you still have found time in your 
books 
Particular recognition has come with the 
John Peter Zenger Freedom of the Press 
guished Scroll 


alumni of the Columbia School of 


busv life to write two scholarly 


award, the Distir Service 
of the 
Journalism, and a special award received 
Washington 
1947 you have been 


Hartford 


conscience, 


this year from the alumni 


the Schoc mince 
editor of the 
known for 
your courage, your 
background, and your persuasive literary 
tyle. The holds 
in high regard and this College is deeply 
debt for the integrity and judg 
which characterized 
work as a 
Selection for the 


the 1 spected 
Courant your 
broad educational 


Salzburg Seminar you 
in your 


ment have your 
member of its Committee of 
Fellowships 
the freedom of the 
press and dedicated champion of the pub 
lic’s right to know, Colby is proud to 
add your leaders in 


whom it has de 


Lovejoy 
Resolute defender of 


name to the list of 
the newspaper field 
lighted to honor.’ 
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Management Consulting Firm 
Studies Fraternity Aims 


McKinsey & Company, Inc., the well-known international management con 
sulting firm, has volunteered its services to make a study of the objectives 


and organization of Sigma Delta 


Chi 


Working closely with the Burroughs 


Committee and the Headquarters staff, they are in the process of interviewing 


9c 


about 25 current and former officers of the Fraternity. Interviews are being 


New 
Angeles, and Chicago, as 
The this 
reported to the Fraternity 


conducted in 
other 
will be 
through the 
Burroughs Committee on Organization 

McKinsey & Company expects the de 
termination of the key underlying ob 
Fraternity to 
programs which should be strengthened 
and others that should be initiated. Once 
the objectives have been defined and the 
to achieve them de 
termined, necessary changes in organiza 
tion can be undertaken 

The firm of McKinsey & Company, In« 
organized in 1910, has offices in London, 
New York, Washington, D. C., Los An 
San Chicago. Al 
though it is prepared to serve its clients 


well as 


cities results of study 


jectives of the indicate 


I rograms necessary 


geles, Francisco, and 


in specific functional areas, it has em 
phasized service to top management 
From this has “the top man 
agement approach.” By this, McKinsey 
means that it will go to work only with 
the approval client’s 
chief executive; that once it is at work, 
it will want to probe deeply the over-all 
McKin 
grown until it 
includes many leading corporations, gov 


evolved 


and liaison of its 


aims and abilities of its clients 


sey’s practice has now 
ernment agencies and departments, and 
banks, 


utilities, and professional societies 


numerous insurance companies, 
Over 
the years a number of newspapers have 
used McKinsey 
such as the Los Angeles 


York Herald Tribune 


as the Booth newspapers 


& Company’s services 
Times Ne Ww 
and groups, such 
Early results of the interviews, 
McKinsey 
prising degree of agreement on the Fra 
ternity’s objectives. At this 
that the Fraternity’s pri 
objective has developed well be 
yond that of simply providing close asso 


SayS a 
spokesman, indicate a sur 
early stage 
it seems clear 
mary 


ciation among professionals with similar 
interests. There 
that Sigma four 
fold in doubling its 
number of chapters since 1946, may have 
outgrown its organization. The 
final conclusions on objectives and thei 
organizational implications 
announced by the 
tional 


seem to be indications 
Delta Chi, expanding 
membership and 
current 


should be 
time of the next na 
convention 





PLAN NOW 
to attend the 1960 convention 


Biltmore Hotel 
New York City 


Nov. 30—Dec. 3. 1960 





York, Washington, D. C., Baltimore, San Francisco, Los 





New Yorkers Planning 
Biggest Convention 


New York City, the biggest city in the 
world, with the biggest SDX chapter in 
the country—the Deadline Club—plans 
to make the 1960 convention one of the 
most memorable in the club’s history 

Kenneth Virch, publicity chairman of 
the convention committee, wrote the fol 
lowing about the convention 

Fascinating and friendly—that’s New 
York. Bustling and exciting by day; 
bright, mercurial, 
with an ever-changing personality 


story 


night 
New 
York is many things to many people, but 
most important to Sigma Delta Chi, it is 
the world’s greatest communications cen 
ter 

The SDX Convention during Novem 
ber 30-December 3, the first ever held in 
New York City, should be memorable 
William C. Payette of UPI 
the Deadline Club, 
sional chapter; Howard L 
and Chairman of the Host 
Committee, and the members, are 
sparing no effort to make it the best ever 
and will extend a cordial welcome. Here 
is a preview of some of the convention 
highlights 

Members 


glamorous at 


president of 
New York’s 
Kany 


Convention 


protes 
of CBS 


local 


will visit the New York 
Times, the new Times-Life Building, Co 
National 
Broadcasting Company, United Press In 


lumbia Broadcasting System, 
ternational, Associated Press and similar 
organizations in the communications field 
during Wednesday, prior to the opening 
sessions, on especially arranged tours 

The exclusive Pinnacle Club atop the 
modernistic 42-story Socony Mobil Build 
ing in mid-town will be the scene of the 
opening affair, a reception buffet, 
Wednesday The magnificent 
view of sky-scrapers including the tower 
ing Empire State Building, and East River, 
the docks, the financial district and the 
west side will heip newcomers become 
oriented in the city. The Wall Street 
Journal will be host 

The first 


and 
evening 


business session will open 
Thursday morning in the Biltmore 
Hotel in the center of Manhattan near 
Grand Central Station, which will be the 
Convention Headquarters. Incidently, res 
ervation forms will be sent out, but ar 
rangements can be made directly by 
contacting the Biltmore and mentioning 
SDX. 

“A Night on the Town” for Thursday 
evening has been arranged by the Con 
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vention Host Committee—really a sight 
seeing safari with competent guides and 
transportation provided so 
can relax. It will include Greenwich 
Village, Chinatown, the Bowery, the 
Wall Street district, old Trinity Church, 
Central Park, Broadway and the night 
club section. A stop or two will be made 
at the more famous night spots. 

The Annual Banquet on Friday eve 
after a day of sessions, 
will climax the convention during which 
new officers will be introduced. A speak- 
er of national importance will deliver 
the main address on a timely subject. 


everyone 


ning, business 


The business session on Saturday morn 
ing will wind up the Convention followed 
by a special visit to the United Nations 
nearby, which the members will find ex 
tremely interesting 

The New York Chapter of SDX, the 
Deadline Club, is the largest in the 
world with 620 members, including some 
of the most outstanding people in jour 
The Deadline Club 
numerous activities throughout the year 

But the Deadline -Club’s 
portant activity will be the 
and its members are 


nalism engages in 
most im 
Convention 
looking forward to 
Mark 


calendar today 


their colleagues this fall 
November 30” on 


announce the convention 


greeting 
youl 

get set 
and urge 
plans to 


dele gates 


make 


official 


on your 


your members to their 


Charles E. Barnum New 
Acting SDX Administrator 


Charles E 


versity 


Barnum, Northwestern Uni 
journalism has become 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
until the fraternity’s executive committee 
Floyd 
replaced former 
Victor E. Bluedorn, 
staff of the 
after 25 


professor 
acting administrator 
selects a new executive secretary 
Arpan who temporarily 
director 
has joined the 
University of 


executive 

journalism 
Indiana 
Northwestern 


years of 
teaching at 





New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


NEW YORK: Fred George Hartman, 
Jr., general manager and news director, 
WPDM, Gareth Service, re- 
porter-photographer, Watertown Daily 
David B. Wolfanger, news di- 
rector, WSLB, Ogdensburg; Ronald 
Jerome Butler, Associated corre- 
spondent, New York 

OHIO: John M. Fitzgibbons, news ed- 
itor and TV news director, WAKR & 
WAKR-TV, Akron; Glenn C. Abel, execu- 
tive editor, Troy Daily News; Thomas W. 
Barnett, news editor, Piqua Daily Call; 
Morris W. Butler, 
rapher, WLW-C 
Richard Edwin 


Potsdam; 
Times; 


Press, 


news writer-photog- 
television, Columbus; 
Garrett, photographer, 
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Columbus Citizen; Clarence Pennington, 
assistant to publisher, Newark Advocate; 
William H. B. Skaates, editor, Westerville 
Public Opinion. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS: Richard A. Estep, 
editor and manager, Labor News; Jess 
C. Kennedy, world news editor, WMBD 
radio; Robert Scott Steinbrinck, news 
director, radio station WAAP. 

TEXAS: Thomas Berch Rambo, Jr., 
editor and publisher, Hale Center Amer- 
ican. 

ATLANTA: James F. Axel, Jr., night 
news editor, WSB radio; Billy E. Barnes, 
chief, McGraw-Hill Southeastern News 
Bureau; Robert H. Blair, Sr., southern 
representative, news and special events 
department, NBC-TV; Benjamin Lowry 
Bowman, staff member, United Press In- 
ternational; Jerome F. Brazda, bureau 
manager, United Press International; 
Eugene Britton, reporter, Atlanta Con- 
stitution; Joseph Bryan Cumming, Jr., 
assistant chief, Newsweek bureau; 
George H. Dockray, editor, Textile In- 
dustries; James C. Dunaway, farm di- 
rector, WSB; William L. Foster, news re- 
porter, WSB radio; William Davis Ham- 
mack, staff writer, The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution Sunday Magazine; Robert 
D. Harrell, picture editor, The Atlanta 
Journal; Lewis Richardson Link, assist- 
ant city editor, The Atlanta Journal; 
Theo Lippman, Jr., reporter, The Atlanta 
Constitution; Fred William Lyon, Jr., 
newspictures bureau manager, United 
Press International; Martin Murphy, staff 
writer and editor, United Press Interna- 
tional; John H. Nelson, reporter, The 
Atlanta Constitution; Jack E. Patterson, 
bureau manager, Business Week; Hugh 
C. Schutte, newsman-reporter, The As- 
sociated William Archer Shires, 
Night Bureau Manager, United Press In- 
ternational; Robert M. Sundy, regional 
membership executive, The Associated 
Charles S. Taylor, Jr., Georgia 
state editor, United Press International; 
William F. Young, photographer, Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc 

CALIFORNIA: Kenneth Delaney Zum- 
walt, feature editor, The San Diego Un- 
ion; Paul V. Sheehan, chairman, jour- 
nalism department, Fresno State College, 
Fresno; Burton Alan Folkart, managing 
editor, Gardena Valley News, Gardena; 
Irv Fang, chief editorial writer, The Pasa- 
dena Independent, Star-News. 

VIRGINIA: Thomas Andrews Hanes, 
managing editor, The Ledger-Dispatch, 
Norfolk; Arthur Pearce Henderson, city 
editor, Portsmouth Star; F. Overton 
Jones, associate editor, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch; John Earnshaw Leard, city 
editor, The Richmond News Leader: 
Clark Epting Lindsay, chairman of board, 
The Daily Progress, Charlottesville; Lind- 
say Blake Mount, managing editor, The 
Daily Progress, Charlottesville; Joseph 
Vernelle Phillips, assistant state editor, 
The Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk; Charles 
Francis Reilly, Jr., assistant managing 
editor and news editor, The Ledger-Dis- 
patch, Norfolk; Hubert Levelle Steven- 
son, Jr., Virginia State Manager, United 
Press International, Richmond; Francis 
Michael Sullivan, business writer, The 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk; John Cornish 


Press; 


Press; 


Wilkinson, columnist-desk man for The 
Virginian-Pilot and author of Whimsey 
Parade, Norfolk. 

OKLAHOMA: Donald Lee Bachelder, 
reporter, Tulsa World; Arthur H. Barr, 
assistant oil and business editor, Tulsa 
Tribune; Robert Bruce Carnett, Jr., ed- 
itor and publisher, Sand Springs Leader; 
Norman Edward Duncan, news editor, 
KOTV, Tulsa; Alan Nicholas Foltz, copy- 
reader, Tulsa World; Jo Bob Lucas, re- 
porter, Tulsa Tribune; George David 
Martin, KVOO, Tulsa; Young Oscar 
Mitchell, Jr., oil writer, Tulsa World; 
Neale Spencer Rowland, city editor, Mus- 
kogee Daily Phoenix; Ralph Waid Sand- 
ers, reporter-photographer, KOTV, Tulsa. 

MISSOURI: Howard L. Bush, publisher, 
Neosho Daily News. 

KANSAS: Ewing Herbert, Jr., editor 
and publisher, Hiawatha World. 

NEW JERSEY: Walter B. Babson, as- 
sociate editor, Scouting Magazine and 
Exploring Program Quarterly, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick; 
Hugh N. Boyd, publisher, The Daily 
Home News, New Brunswick; William A. 
Caldwell, assistant editor, Bergen Eve- 
ning Record, Hackensack; Eugene F. 
Hampson, managing editor, Plainfield 
Courier-News; Harry A. Harchar, editor, 
Boys’ Life Magazine, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick; Kenneth Quad 
Jennings, professor of journalism, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick; Robert 
R. Johnson, reporter, Evening News, 
Perth Amboy; Reginald Edward Kav- 
anaugh, general assignment reporter, The 
Daily Home News, New Brunswick; 
Nicholas O'Driscoll Lederer, staff re- 
porter and rewrite man, Plainfield Cour- 
ier-News; Robert A. Loder, Jr., reporter, 
Evening News, Perth Amboy; Lex R. 
Lucas, national director of editorial serv- 
ice, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick; Edward J. Mack, editor, The Sen- 
tinel, Milltown; Walter G. MacPeek, stafi 
editor, Scouting Magazine, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick; Walter Stanley 
Meseroll, Jr., associate editor, Boy’s Life 
Magazine, New Brunswick; D. Howard 
Moreau, editor and publisher, Hunterdon 
County Democrat, Flemington; John K. 
Quad, executive editor, The Home News, 
New Brunswick; Stewart W. Smith, city 
editor, Plainfield Courier-News; Samuel 
B. Traughber, assistant managing editor 
of periodicals, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick 

FLORIDA: Kenneth Bernard Guthrie, 
editor, Palatka Daily News; Richard Nel- 
lius, assistant wire editor and reporter, 
Gainesville Daily Sun; Walter Edwards 
Mixson, area editor and reporter, Gaines- 
ville Daily Sun. 


Dennis Orphan Named 
SDX News M.E. 


Dennis Orphan, associate editor of To 
day’s Health magazine, was named SDX 
NEWS managing editor. Orphan will han 
dle writing and editing the news section 
of the magazine. He has been a Sigma 
Delta Chi member since he graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1948. 
Currently he is president of the Chicago 
Headline Club. 
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Personals 


Members 


Gordon Strachan, first 
ff the Chicago Headline 
charge of plans for the formal dedication 
of the ; o Pre Club’s new roof 
itop the St. Clair Hotel 


About 


vice president 
Club, is in 


garde! quarter 


John 
istant managing 
Daily News, it 
announced by 
aging Editor 


as Coll 


omen a 


pointment ol Wil- 
liam W. Kiedaisch 
and Harry W. Sch- 
audt as " tant 
editor 
charge of the wor 


Stanton has been appointed as 


editor of the Chicago 


feature 


er pawe 
Stanton, 50 John Stanton 

been feature 

of the paper for ne 

before that ght editor for 10 years 
He beg: new 


than 25 al go. He 


past two years and 


paper career more 
Penn- 
West 


before 


worked in 
and 
Virginia 
coming to the Daily 
News 15 


a copy 


yivania 


years ago 
editor 
the Pittsburgh 
Press 

As night news 
Stanton 


played a major role 


from 


editor 


in winning national 
for hi 5 
including 
both typographical 
and news awards 
He also was a key 
that 
brought two Pulitzer Prizes to the Daily 
News. As Stanton edited 
prize-winning special sections and direct 
ed the Daily News pages 
Kiedaisch, 37, has been with the Daily 
News for He has 


editor, assistant pic 


honor Ss 
paper, 


William Kiedaisch 


figure in the handling of stories 


feature editor 


women’s 


20 years served as Roto 
ture editor, assistant 


feature editor and 
in other capacities 


Kiedaisch 


journalism at North 


studied 


University 

Schaudt, 33, for 
merly assistant tele- 
graph 
assistant city editor 
joined the Daily 
News three years 


western 


editor and 


ago. He came from 
the San Diego Un- 
ion where he was 
editor. He holds a 
degree in journalism from Northwestern 
University. All three are members of the 
Chicago Headline Club 


Harry W. Schaudt 


telegraph master’s 
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Clark R. Mollenhoff, Washington 
respondent for Cowles Publications was 
the feature speaker at the 1960 annual 
Pennsylvania Press Conference, held ir 
May at University Park 

He said that the 
failed—for the most part—to combat the 
practice of federal officials using 
privilege” to withhold 


cor- 


nation’s press has 
“ex- 
ecutive informa- 
tion 

Other Delta Chi 
the program included Melville F. Fergu- 
son, page editor of the Phila 
Bulletin: Robert S. Bates, co 
publisher of the Meadville Tribune; and 
I. W. Cole, director of the Medill School 


of Journalism at Northwestern 


Sigma members on 
editorial 
delphia 


Univer- 
sity 

During the conference Quinton E. 
Beauge, editor of the Williamsport Sun 
Gazette, president of the 
of Newspaper Ed 
itors. James A. Dunlap, managing editor 
of the Sharon Herald, became vice presi- 
dent; Jack Smyth, publisher of the Dela 
State Dover (Del.) was 
elected secretary-treasurer; and Blair M. 
Bice, publisher of the Morrisons 
Herald, Martinsburg, and 
Dardanell, publisher of the 
Progress, were 


was elected 


Pennsylvania Society 


ware News, 
Cove 
Edward L. 
Penn Hill 


elected to the board 


Alvin E. Austin, chairman of the De 
partment of Journalism at the University 
of North Dakota, is on special assignment 
with the Burlington, Vt., Free Press this 
summer. He is in charge of a unique 
involving three college 
graduates who work on the Free 
Press for the The was 
conceived by J. Warren McClure, co-pub 
lisher of the Free 


training program 
will 
summer project 


Press 


Oval Quist, the Open Forum editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune for 
more than 25 years, retired after 
35 with the Quist estimates 
least 100,000 letters 


that he has 
by readers expressing themselves on a 


nearly 
newspaper 
read at 


multitude of subjects 

After brief periods on a Nebraska 
weekly and the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, 
Quist was a copyreader for the Mason 
City Globe Gazette, and a copy editor on 
the Minneapolis Tribune. He 
The Des Moines Register in 
served as a copy editor, 


came to 
1925. He 
city editor, and 
news editor, and was in the newspaper's 
promotion department 


7 * * 


William K. Ulerich, Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, president and publisher of three 
was one ol! two 
Pennsylvania publishers to be acclaimed 
as 1960 recipient of the Pennsylvania 
Press Conference’s annual distinguished 
service award 

The award, inaugurated in the 1930s to 
recognize outstanding and 
civic achievement, was also conferred on 
Richard A. Swank, editor and publisher 
of the weekly Duncannon Record 

H. Eugene Goodwin, director of the 
Penn State School of Journalism, which 


county seat newspapers, 


professional 


each year joins the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Newspaper Editors, 
and the Pennsylvania’s Women’s Press 
Association in sponsorship of this confer- 
ence, presented the citations 


* * . 


Promotion of Richard E. Hodges, Jr., 
to vice president of Liller, Neal, Battle 
and Lindsey, Inc., advertising and public 
relations agency, has been announced by 
W. W. Neal, president of the firm 

The announcement followed a meeting 
of the board of marking the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the 
agency 
South. 

Mr. Hodges, who heads the 
public relations department, has been 
with Liller, Neal, Battle and Lindsey for 
nine years, working in the fields of pub 
lic relations, client contact and copy writ 
ing. Previously, he served on the news 
staffs of The Atlanta 
The Ashland, Ky., Daily Independent 

A native of Pikeville, Ky., Mr. Hodgs« 
attended schools there and in Ashland 
Ky. He attended Washington and Les 
University and was graduated fron 
Emory University. He is currently a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Atlanta Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, 
board of the Atlanta 
Advertising Club, a member of the Pub 
lic Relations Society of America, the 
Inquiry Club, Kappa Alpha Order, Ans 
ley Golf Club and St. Philip’s Cathedral 


directors, 


now one of the largest in the 


agency 


Constitution and 


a member of the 


. * * 


William P. Steven, vice president and 
executive editor of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, was presented 
“Friend of 4-H” plaque, in June 

Steven was honored for his interest and 
work in the Minnesota 4-H program at a 
4-H Junior Leadership conference at the 
Minnesota State Fairgrounds 


with a 


Dean W. Detweiler, 
ployee communications for Perfect Circle 
Corporation, Hag- 
erstown, Indiana, 
installed as 
president of the In- 
ternational Council 
of Industrial Ed- 
itors in June 

The International 
Council of Indus- 
trial Editors is an 
organization of 3200 
industrial journal- 
ists and employee 
communica- 
tions specialists in 
the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, Norway, 
Denmark, West Germany, the Nether 
lands, and the Philippines 

An employee of Perfect Circle for 
nearly 19 years, Detweiler has been in 
his present position with the company 
1951. Perfect Circle’s employee 
communications program recently 
nationwide recognition in awards 


manager of em 


was 


D. W. Detweiler 


since 
has 
won 
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from the Freedoms Foundation in Valley 
Forge, Pa., and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S 

Detweiler is a president of the 
Indiana Industrial Editors Association and 
has served the 


past 
International Council of 
Editors as a committee chair- 
Board 
president 

He has 
Board of the 
mond 


Industrial 


man member, area director, vice 
and first vice president 

also served on the Advisory 
Salvation Army of Rich- 
and was its chairman for three 
He is a past president of the Ball 


Alumni Association 


years 
State He is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He is also a member 
director of the First Presby- 


tichmond, Ind 


and choir 


terian Church in 


Ralph Otwell expects to return to the 
Chicago Sun-Times this summer after 
a stint at Harvard as a Neiman Fellow 
Jack Sher takes leave from the North- 
western journalism school faculty to as- 
sume duties of special counsel with the 
Moses Subcommittee on Freedom of In- 
formation. Al Balk, treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Headline Club, and other club mem- 

sell, Bill and Paul 
were elected to the Society of 

Writers Bell has 
authored a 50th anniversary book for the 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company 
Other Headline Club Jesse 
Bogue, Maurice Fischer, John H. Thomp- 
son, Carroll Arimond, and Jarlath Gra- 
ham, served as judges at the annual Pub- 


bers, Joe Furlong, 
Friggens, 


Magazine recently 


members, 


licity Club of Chicago Awards banquet 
Thompson, military editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, also appears regularly on WGN- 
TV as a reporter and news analyst 


Karlen Mooradian leaves the Army this 
summer to return to Northwestern Uni 
versity in doctorate degree 
llinois Agricultural 
Association to become editor of the Pub- 
Bureau of Portland Cement, 
Bill Young was named public 
National Merit 
Scholarships in Evanston, Illinois. Ed 
Rodgers left the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce to join the IBM public rela- 
staff. John Rhea moves to New 
York to become associate editor of Office 
Management 


quest of a 
Jim Jensen left the 


lications 
Chicago 
relations director of the 


tions 


and American Business 
Magazine. He was formerly associate ed- 
American 


named to the new 


Business, and was 
post when AB was 
Geyer-McAllister and 
Office Bob 
Cromie was named editor of the Chicago 
Magazine of Books section 


itor of 


pur chased by 


merged with Management 


Tribune's 


Gene Conklin, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Vice 
Development at the college 
President William M 
Conklin will 


, will 


become President in Charge of 


next year, 
McCreery an- 
nounced begin his duties 
next fall 

Conklin was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters from 
1959 


the college during the commence- 
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ment, for his service in health, social and 
youth organizations. He attended Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, and gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of 
science, cum laude, from Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois. He later served as di- 
rector of public relations at Knox College. 

He has been active in Rotary Interna- 
tional and his work includes: club presi- 
dent, district governor, international 
director and for years, member 
and chairman of the Youth Committee, 
directing youth activities in the Rotary 
clubs of the world. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Rotary International speakers 
bureau. He has appeared before groups 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Europe, Great Britain, Asia and 
the Middle East in connection with 
Rotary work 


three 


He was a member of Public Relations 
Society of America, Education Council, 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Illinois Valley Press 
Club, Beta Theta Pi, American Quill 
Club, Mason (32°), Legion of Honor, 
Order of DeMolay and Grand Orator, 
Kansas Grand Lodge. He is a member of 
the United Presbyterian Church 

His speech “Freedom Is Never Free” 
given a National Award by the 
Foundation in 1951. 


was 
Freedoms 


W. Henry Johnston, former director of 
public relations for the Harvard Univer- 
sity Athletic Association, has joined the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio center as development officer. He 
will support for na- 
tional educational television projects. 


assist In securing 


J. Kenneth Toler, who has covered 
Mississippi for more than three decades 
for the Memphis Commercial Appeal, re- 
ceived the State’s highest journalism 
award recently—the Silver Em. 

The Silver Em is presented annually 
for “distinguished achievement in jour- 
nalism and outstanding service to the 
profession.” Chief of the Commercial Ap- 
peal’s Jackson, Mississippi, bureau, he is 
often called the dean of Mississippi news- 
men. He has covered every state political 
campaign since the late 20’s. 


Benjamin B. Mortensen is now a staff 
writer in the Ogden, Utah, bureau of the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram. 


Earl O. Ewan, public relations depart- 


ment of U. S. Steel in New York City, 
was re-elected as treasurer of the Colum- 
bia Journalism Alumni, a position he has 


held since 1953 


Chief Journalist Leo G. Loftus, Naval 
Public information officer with the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) at 
Scott AFB, Illinois, receives a rare award 
for a Navy man—the Air Force Com- 
mendation Medal. Presenting it was Capt 


Harold P. Gerdon, USN, of Personnel, a 
MATS staff agency. 

The citation lauded his work for both 
the Navy and the Air Force when MATS 
headquarters moved to Scott in 1958. He 
was also praised for his work with news- 
men during Big Slam/Puerto Pine, the 
massive airlift exercise held in March. 
The chief and his wife, Mary Louise of 
Culver, Ind., both graduates of Indiana 
University, live in Freeburg with their 
four children. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, and is associated with the 
Southern Illinois professional chapter. 


Otto Silha, vice president and business 
manager of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, was elected second vice presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota 
Alumni association. He was also recently 
elected a director in the Minneapolis 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 


D. Reed Scism, formerly with The Day- 
ton, Ohio, Journal Herald and now with 
the U. S. Army, was recently promoted 
fourth Scism works 
provost marshal, Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina, as accountant and statis- 
tician 


to specialist class. 


for the 


Media Man, a new public relations firm, 
commenced operations in May at 360 
North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, it 
has been announced by Robert L. Baker, 
president. 

Baker was a writer, editor, public re- 
lations executive, and communications 
specialist with Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Standard Oil Company, and Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation prior to 
organizing Media Man this spring. Before 
that he was on the editorial staffs of news- 
papers in Dayton, Ohio and Omaha, Ne- 
braska. A native of Marion, Indiana, he 
holds degrees in education and journal- 
ism from Purdue and Northwestern Uni- 
versities. He served four years as an 
artillery officer with the U. S. Army dur- 
ing World War II. A past president of 
the Industrial Editors Association of Chi- 
cago, he is also a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the Headline Club of Chicago, Public 
Relations Society of America, the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. He 
has lectured on industrial communica- 
tions at the University of Chicago and 
held chairmanships on many and 
professional committees. 


civic 


. * * 


Fred C. Crowell, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of The Insurance Field publica- 
tions since 1947 and a vice president of 
The Insurance Field Co., Inc., was elected 
president of the corporation. Crowell 
succeeds Morris W. Davidson who 
at the same time named chairman of the 
board. Davidson is also board chairman 
of The Field’s parent company, Courier- 
Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, and 
Crowell is a director. 

Crowell joined The Field in 1938, be- 
coming editor of the publications in 1944. 


was 
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lations Society of 
Club of Chicago, 
Club, the public 
the Illinois 
Civil Liberties Union 
Board of the National 
Christians and Jews 


a member of the Public Re 
America, the Publicity 
the Headline 
relations committee ol 

the American 
and the 


Conference ol 


Chicago 


Division of 
Junior 


Bill 


terest in 


Williamson has 
Brazil's ly 


acquired an in 
English-language 
daily newspaper and 
taken duties as 
editor and 


on 
general 
manager! 

Major partner ir 
the paper—the Bra 
zil Herald—is John 
D. Montgomery 
publisher of the 
Junction City (Kan 
Daily Union 
and state chairman 
of the Kansas Den 
party 

The Brazil Her 
ald is a tabloid-size 
with 12 and 24 
It is published in Rio de 
and distributed the 
Present 10,000 

The spent 
honeymoon Brazilian 
in the U. S 
went Brazil in 


sas) 


ocratic 


Bill Williamson 
be tween pages 
Janeiro 


country 


papel 
daily 
throughout 
circulation is about 
new editor, who part of 
his bride 
December and January 


1956 to do research in 


a 
trip with 
last 
to 
government fellow 


journalism under a 


iting 


hip, spending a year and a half vis 


major newspapers in all parts of the 
country 

For chief of publi i 
tions department for the American Char 
ber of Brazil and 


Business,” a 


two years he wa 


Commerce for editor 


in-chief of 


‘Braziliar month 
He 
relations firm in 
that 


going to 


magazine founded a_ publi 


also 
Rio 


business 


and continues as a 
partner in 

Prior to Brazil, Williamsor 
was instructor in journalism at Memphi 
State and had 


newspapers In 


University in Tennessee 
worked for several 


S. and Mexico 


Second 
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officer basi 
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Eugene W. Robbins, nanagir directo! 
of the American Road Builder’s A 
{ ed Houston 


Cla 


101 recently mov irom to 


Washington, D. C 


Milburn (Pete) Akers, 
Chicago Sun Times, 


the 


re-elected 


editor of 


has been 


to the board of directors of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 


Re 
the 


(Mass 


director of 


Clark Samuel, Foxboro 


porter, was named as a 


Massachusetts Press Association 


. > . 
Chi 


reporters 


Four members of 
fourteen 
honored for excellent reporting of publi 
affairs in a program sponsored by The 
American Political Science Association 
The four are: Robert E. Webb, Jackson 
(Miss.) State Times; Felton E. West, Jr., 
Houston (Texas) Post—Austin 
spondent; James R. New 
(La.) Daily Iberian; Phil 
Miami Herald 


Delta 
southern 


Sigma 


have been 


corre 
Iberia 
Meyer, 


Levy, 
and 
a ae 


the 


was 


W. Rember, member of 
Chapter 

“outstand 
School of 
University 


Lawrence 
Oklahoma 
honored at commencement as 
ing graduating senior” of the 
Law of Oklahoma Methodist 
(O.C.U.). Rember became a professional 
member of Sigma Delta Chi while teach 


Professional 


ing at the University of Georgia’s Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism in 1935 
1936 

Rember received his Bachelor of 
He was selected 


Laws 
degree at the age of 52 
for the top senior honor on the basis of 
all-around achievement in scholarship, 
professional development during the four 
\ to the 


most 


good 
likely 
the 


study, contribution 
School of Law, 
the class of 1960 to 
interests of the School in the future 
is the first in Oklahoma in 
of law teachers there to be en 
two schools at the 
other being that of the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman which 
he attends in the daytime. His classes at 
Oklahoma Methodist University, 
known as Oklahoma City 
in the evening 
Before 
worked 


Tribune 


years of 
of the 


among 


and 


advance 


Rember 
memory 
rolled in law 
the 


Same 


time 


also 
University, are 
Rember 


Rapids Daily 


entering college 
the Wisconsin 


five years 


on 
for 

The Miller Brewing Co. has announced 
the appointment of Al Wolf as publicity 
He with Miller for 


the past three years as editor of employe 


supervisor has been 
publications and public relations super 
A 1951 graduate of the Univer 
Wolf 
Pre 


VisoI ity 
of Wisconsin’s school of journalism 
is a member of the Milwaukee 
Club 


* . * 


Bur 


public re- 


Reuben W. Strickland has joined 
on-Marsteller Associates, In« 
lations firm 

Mr. Strickland 
Link-Belt Chicago 
had the 
tions department and editor of the con 


Link-Belt 


joins the firm from 


Company where he 


been a member of public rela 


pany’s Canadian edition of 


News 


George D. Bayless, United Press Inter 
Atlanta bureau 
tor, resigned and joined Ayerst Labora- 
tories as a salesman in Charleston, S. C 


national overnight edi 
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Chapter Activities 





Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to report 
local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX NEWS. 








NEW ENGLAND—The Academy of New England Journalists 
has been established by the New England Professional 
Chapter. Its purpose is to recognize achievement and dis- 
tinction among men and women, living or dead, in news- 
paper, radio, and television news work in the six New 
England states 

The first five elected to the academy are: George F 
Booth (1870-1955), editor and publisher of The Worcester 
Telegram and The Evening Gazette; Sevellon Brown (1886- 
1956), editor and publisher of the Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin; Minnie R. Dwight (1873-1957), ed- 
itor-in-chief and publisher of The Holyoke Transcript and 
Daily Telegram; James Morgan (1861-1955), editorial writer 
and political analyst for The Boston Globe, and Norris G. 
Osborn (1858-1932), editor-in-chief of The New Haven 
Journal-Courier 

At a dinner in The Boston Club, attended by about 125 
persons, the chapter presented Yankee QuILL awards to 
representatives of the newspapers with whom these jour- 
nalists were associated. Accepting the awards were Howard 
M. Booth. The Worcester Telegram and The Evening 
Gazette; John G. Watkins and Mrs. Sevillon Brown, The 
Providence and Evening Bulletin; William Dwight, the 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram; John I. Taylor, The Boston 
Globe, and Richard S. Jackson, The New Haven Register 
and Journal-Courier 

Leslie Moore, chairman of the chapter’s awards com- 
mittee, made the presentations. Other members of the 
committee were Thomas K. Brindley, Henry Minott, L. P 
Yale, and William L. Plante, chapter president 

Turner Catledge, managing editor of The New York 
Times and president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, was principal speaker at the dinner. He urged a 
continuing effort by all media to simplify presentation of 
news, to offer “light treatment of heavy issues. Write the 
tory as lf you were writing to your brother who is not as 
mart as you are,’ he suggested. It is essential for the 
people to understand great issues, he said, for they have to 
make their desires known on the basis of that understand- 
ing 


Presentation of Yankee Quill award plaque by New England 
Professional Chapter. From left, William L. Plante (partly 
hidden), chapter president; Leslie Moore, awards committee 
chairman; Howard M. Booth, accepting plaque in memory of 
his late father, George F. Booth, editor and publisher of The 
Worcester Telegram and The Evening Gazette, and Turner 
Catledge, managing editor of The New York Times, principal 
speaker. 
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TEXAS TECH—Jim Walsh, right, journalism senior from 


CH 


Houston, is presented with the first W. E. Garets Awards 
at Texas Tech in recognition of his services to Tech and 
the undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. Here John Petty, president of the 
Tech SDX chapter, shows Walsh the plaque bearing his 
name which will be placed in the Hutchinson Conference 
Room of Tech’s Journalism building. Looking on is Prof. 
W. E. Garets, Tech journalism department head and a state 
counselor in the Texas Assn. of Sigma Delta Chi.—(Texas) 
Tech Photo). 


ICAGO HEADLINE CLUB—At their last meeting of the 
year in June the Chicago Headline Club elected and in- 
stalled new officers and directors, initiated ten new mem- 
bers, awarded its annual Kesler scholarship, passed a reso 
lution honoring one of its members, and heard Jaren Jones, 
vice-chairman of the arrangements committee for the 1960 
GOP convention, discuss some of the problems he’s con- 
fronted with. 

Jones answered such questions: How do you make ar- 
rangements for 5000 press? What are the major headaches 
in setting-up the convention? How does an astute observer 
of the political scene figure this year’s campaign? How do 
the inside Republicans interpret the California and New 
York primaries? 

The new initiates included Frank Jordan, NBC; Lawrence 
A. Still, Johnson Publishing Company; Herbert A. Pigman, 
Rotarian Magazine; Herbert H. Beck, Chicago’s American: 
Sigvard G. Gissler, Jr.. Waukegan News-Sun; Paul C. 
Sisco, UPI; William J. Kiedaisch, Chicago Daily News; Ed 
Kandlik, Chicago Daily News; Herbert J. Bassman, La- 
Grange Citizen; and Joe Sauris, CBS. Erle Ross of STEEL 
magazine was in charge of the initiation held in the Mer- 
chandise Mart. 

New officers are Dennis Orphan, Today’s Health magazine, 
president; Gordon Strachan, Illinois Manufacturer’s As 
sociation, first vice president; George Crawford, Waukegan 
News Sun, second vice president; Joe O’Brien, Illinois Bell 
Telephone, secretary; and Al Balk, free lance writer, 
treasurer 

The directors include (two year term) Eric Lund, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Erle Ross; Sam Saran, NBC; Emmett 
Dedmon, Chicago Sun Times; Ralph Jones, Fairchild Pub- 
lications; Merritt Johnson, Chicago Daily News; Stanley 
Armstrong, Chicago Tribune; and Eddie Smason, Hershe- 
Rotman. Holdover directors were Sy Adelman, City News 
Bureau; Jess Bogue, UPI; Hal Bruno, Newsweek; Leo 
Fischer, Chicago American; Bill Garry, CBS; Isaac Gersh- 
man, City News Bureau; A. J. Goldsmith, Kuttner & Kutt 
ner; and Fred Whiting, Northwestern University. 

James L. Hicks, 23-year-old Northwestern University 
graduate student, received the Carl R. Kesler Memorial 
award from the fraternity. The $200 scholarship is given 
annually to a journalism student of high scholastic standing 
who indicates selfless devotion to the highest ideals of 
newspaper journalism. Kesler was a former editorial writer 
who died in 1956. He was also past national president of the 
fraternity 
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JACKSON PROFESSIONAL—Ronnie Farris, editor of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Central High School newspaper, The Tiger 
Talks, poses with Charles G. Smith, the school’s journalism 
instructor, during recent graduation exercises. Miss Farris 
named Central’s winner of the annual Sigma Delta Chi 
award for outstanding journalists, will attend Mississippi 
Southern College this fall on a journalism scholarship 
Smith, member of Jackson's professional chapter of SDX, 
will do graduate study in journalism this summer at 
Louisiana State University on a Newspaper Fund, Inc 
fellowship 


LOS ANGELES—Major General William W. Quinn, Chief of 
Army Information, addressed an Armed Forces Week 
dinner meeting « Los Angeles Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the L. / sss Club on May 19 

Among those present for the meeting, the biggest of the 
chapter to date, were, | to r: John S. Rose, former state 
chairman; Commander Erwin Baker of the Examiner, who 
introduced General Quinn; James McNamara, president of 
the Press Club, who was initiated before the meeting; Lieut 
Col. William B. Koons; General Quinn; Sergeant Robert 
Krauch, president of the Marine Corps Combat Corre- 
spondent’s Association and UCLA chapter advisor; Alden 
Waite, past national president; Lieut. Col. Joseph M. Quinn, 
chapter president; Walter Burroughs, national secretary; 
Harry Coulter, chapter secretary-treasurer; and Major 
Henry Rieger, chapter vice president 


GRINNELL COLLEGE—(L-R) F. Garvin (“Doc”) Davenport 
SAN ANTONIO—This city’s Sigma Delta Chi Professional Jr.. newly elected president of the Grinnell College 
Journalism Chapter will be headed by Bill Cunningham, chapter and Willard R. Smith, former national presi 
San Antonio Express sports write dent, are shown with a picture of Burling Library, the 
With George Hurd, the current president, hospitalized, college’s newest building. The gift picture was presented 
Cunningham has already taken over active duties as head at a May “final-event-of-the-year” honoring Smith, a Grin- 
of the chapter. Hurd is publisher of the Northside Recorder nellian of the class of 1921, who recently retired from the 
Others elected as new officers include Milwaukee Journal where he was head of the Madison 
Leon (Tex) Taylor, Trinity University public relations bureau. Smith was featured speaker at the event, a model 
initiation, dinner, and news-photography exhibition, with 
Theta Sigma Phi members and other guests. Smith spoke 
on “Forty Years of Newspapering ‘s 


director, vice president; John Wilson, news director of 
KONO radio, secretary; Ray Neumann, public relations con 
sultant, treasurer; and Warren Darby, Express-News staff 
Key Herbert, KONO-TV news director, and Herb Prouty 
Lackland AFB public information office, directors 

Hurd automatically becomes a member of the board of 
directors as retiring president 

Johnny Williams, Express sports writer, headed the nomi 


OHIO VALLEY—These new officers of the Ohio Valley pro- 
fessional were recently elected at a meeting in Huntington, 
Ohio. From the left are James T. Norris, editor of the Ash- 
land, Ky., Independent, vice president; Alwyn Hansen, news 
managing editor of WHTN-TV in Huntington, secretary- 
treasurer, and Professor W. Page Pitt, head of the Marshall 
College Department of Journalism, president 
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I country to 

untry, these wires hum with 

activity. Today there are over 

70 million phones in use in the 

United States serving homes 

and industry. They are a vital 
part of our everyday life. 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


It’s easy to make a telephone call. But look at 
all that’s behind this modern convenience. 

For example, to care for over 4,000,000 New 
York City phones requires more than 60,000 
people. And 7,000 scientists, engineers, and 
technicians work in this one metropolitan area 
seeking ways to improve the phone system. 

The same holds true for the petroleum in- 
dustry, too. It’s easy to drive into a friendly 
Cities Service station, “Fill ’er up” and drive 
off with a tankful of quality gasolene. 

But to make that possible, thousands of 
people are at work on five continents, utilizing 
the most modern facilities of exploration, pro- 
duction, transportation, refining, research and 
marketing. The investment re- 
quired has exceeded a billion 


dollars. And millions more are l& R 


} 


being spent each year! 

Only in this way can America 
be given what it needs for 
progress—more jobs and better 
petroleum products. 
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WHO is the present conductor of 


America's oldest continuous 
sports column? 
SEE PAGE 13—E&P—JULY 9, 1960 


WHAT does N. Y. Times boss Arthur 


What do 
Hays Sulzburger write to 
you know about “keep the Times in tune"? 


SEE PAGE 17—E&P—JULY 2, 1960 


UBSpYyoOTN *z0qay uUuy 


newspapers 
WHERE did a 'spaceport’ spoof spark 
a special section carrying 7,140 
lines of far-out advertising? 
SEE PAGE 22—E&P—JULY 2, 1960 


WHEN does a newspaperboy go on 


a ‘round-the-world trip? 
SEE PAGE 14—E&P—JULY 16, 1960 


WIHY’ did the Chicago Tribune 
recently spend about $50,000 to 
mutilate its own pages? 


SEE PAGE 16—E&P—JULY 2, 1960 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Se eeeaeee eee es @ - -seenes 


TODAY! 


Editor : 
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